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THE RECORD OF WALTER WILLIAMS AS 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MISSOURI 


By A CORRESPONDENT 


Dr. WaAtTER WILLIAMS, who had been 
compelled by ill health to retire from the 
presidency of the University of Missouri 
on April 1, died on July 29 at the age of 
seventy-one years. 

Dr. Williams had piloted a great univer- 
sity through the worst economic storm of 
its history. Characteristic it was of him 
that, even after he had been relieved of his 
more active duties, he remained at the helm, 
despite illness and fatigue. Reluctantly, on 
June 5, 1930, Dr. Williams became acting 
president of the University of Missouri, 
taking over the office vacated by Dr. Strat- 
ton D. Brooks. He was formally installed 
as president on January 1, 1931. His ac- 
ceptance of this post met with general ac- 
claim. When he assumed the duties of 
president, he was not unfamiliar with the 
problems, the policies, the aims of the uni- 
versity. He had served as a member of the 
board of curators from 1898 until 1908. 
Previous presidents had counseled with him 
on many occasions. In 1908 he became 
founder and dean of the School of Jour- 
nalism. Hence for two years he had been 
actively serving the University of Missouri. 
He entered upon his new work with a 
knowledge of the task and with the train- 
ing that assured a successful administra- 
tion under the most adverse financial con- 
ditions. 


Although drafted for the place by the 
board of curators, Dr. Williams took to his 
new office the vision and courage that had 
aided him in establishing the first school of 
journalism in the world and the energy and 
enthusiasm that had enabled him to keep 
that school outstanding in the field of jour- 
nalistie edueation. Following the dictates 
of tradition and of his heart, he retained 
the title of dean of the School of Journal- 
ism. Any fears felt by himself or by his 
host of journalistic friends that he would 
be charged with deserting his profession 
were soon allayed, for he revealed at once 
that he was to continue as the guiding spirit 
of the school all the while he was directing 
the destinies of the university. Nor did he 
once neglect his friends in the newspaper 
field. He frequently addressed press or- 
ganizations, large and small, in his home 
state, in the nation and in various cities of 
the world. During his illness he spoke to 
press groups by telephone and radio. 

Dr. Williams had often referred to jour- 
nalism as a most jealous mistress. His de- 
votion to newspaper work was shown by 
the fact that not once since he entered the 
profession as a printer’s devil had he de- 
serted it. Upon relinquishing his duties as 
president of the university, he returned to 
his beloved desk in Jay H. Neff Hall to 
enjoy the companionship of Greeley, Dana, 
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Pulitzer, Northcliffe, Nelson and scores of 
other famous journalists whose autographed 
portraits lent dignity to his office. To the 
members of the faculty and staff of the 
school it seemed only that they weleomed 
him home from one of his journeys, for even 
while he was burdened with the heavy 
duties of president, they continued to feel 
He frequently visited the 
school often called members of the 
journalism faculty to his office. He kept 
a watchful eye on theoretical instruction 
and was always a helpful critic of the news- 
papers published by the school. Any mem- 
ber of the faculty felt free to counsel with 
‘*Dean’’ Williams, as they called him. His 
regular trips to the Journalism Library to 
select newspapers of the world for week-end 
reading were continued while he was presi- 
dent of the university. The School of Jour- 
nalism was frequently cited both at home 
and abroad during the time Dr. Williams 
served as president. He gave much time 
and thought to the school. 

Dr. Williams’ maintenance of close rela- 
tionship with the School of Journalism was 
but one example of his success in retaining 
interest in all his previous activities. He 
could not have severed any of his ties, for 
he is a man to whom loyalty is a cardinal 
virtue. His willingness to remain in office 
as president after he had asked to be re- 
tired, his insistence that his political 
friends discontinue their efforts to secure 
for him the high position of Minister for 
the Republic of China, as well as many 
other incidents, showed that he was guided 
by unswerving loyalty. Not even his low- 
liest friends were forgotten, as the scrawled 
notes of commendation they frequently re- 
ceived bore witness. He continued to speak 
at meetings of fraternal orders, gatherings 
of newspaper men, to deliver eulogies over 
dead comrades and to do the many things 
which had endeared him to the hearts of all. 
Many boards and committees through the 
nation retained him as an active member. 


his influence. 


and 
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As president of the university, Dr. Wil- 
liams continued to reveal his ability as an 
executive. The depression proved a severe 
test, but in spite of reduced funds, every de- 
partment worked harmoniously and _ effi- 
ciently, many making real advancement, 
The administrative machinery was made to 
run more smoothly, many improvements be- 
ing made in management. Such seemingly 
small matters as difficulties in schedule of 
courses were corrected so that conflicts 
were reduced and educational opportuni- 
ties increased. Registration of students 
was simplified. Entrance standards were 
raised. The need for reducing expendi- 
tures was presented intelligently and sym- 
pathetically by President Williams and 
was accepted cheerfully by a loyal faculty 
and staff. Through repeated pleas, he was 
able to persuade the state legislature to in- 
crease the university appropriation sub- 
stantially over the amounts first decided 
upon. In 1933 he sueceeded in obtaining 
an inerease of $100,000. Every major 
vacancy on the faculty, whether caused by 
death, retirement or resignation, was filled 
by an able successor. Enrolment dropped 
for a short period, but is now on the way 
back to record marks, several schools al- 
ready facing the problem of crowded class- 
rooms. Through President Williams’s ef- 
forts, attendance at the summer session has 
grown steadily as well as interest in the 
intersession, the period in August, during 
which the university is normally less active. 

President Williams carried the physical 
plant through the depression by allowing 
only urgent repairs to be made. Because 
of his warning that continued neglect 
would prove disastrous, promises have been 
made by the legislature to appropriate 
adequate funds for repairs and _ replace- 
ments as well as money for new buildings. 
MeAlester Hall was practically completed, 
and ground broken for the South Wing of 
the Memorial Union Building. 

A few of the notable advancements made 
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in the schools were the adoption of the five- 
vear course in the School of Law and the 
reinstatement of the four-year curriculum 
in the School of Medicine, both temporarily 
suspended so that the university could take 
care of the students already enrolled. A 
five-year course in the School of Journalism 
was approved by the faculty but held up 
until adequate funds were available. Five 
new deans, all a eredit to the university, 
were added to the faculty. The Crippled 
Children’s Service was improved, and ad- 
ditional funds have been promised for the 
enlargement of the service. The Summer 
School at Rolla was kept open during the 
summer of 1932 through a subscription of 
$5,000 raised by ecivie leaders of that city. 

The educational standards of the univer- 
sity were improved. Entrance require- 
ments were changed to force students not 
properly qualified upon entrance to take 
courses for which they were fitted. A spe- 
cial curriculum was offered for students 
not able to pass the regular courses. <A 
committee was put to work to find a cure 
for failures among students. Leaves of ab- 
sence in large numbers were granted to fac- 
ulty members, including several deans and 
the president himself. Several grants for 
research and for the establishing of fellow- 
ships were obtained. The National Re- 
search Council contributed thousands of 
dollars to the university. 

Several special committees were ap- 
pointed to study ways of cutting expendi- 
tures without crippling the university, one 
committee reducing the activities of the ex- 
tension so as to release funds needed to take 
care of resident students. One group of 
the faculty studied each course and each de- 
partment to cut out all duplicated work and 
instruction, to correlate teaching, to reduce 
expenses intelligently. 

President Williams secured the respect of 
the faculty and staff, which readily ac- 
cepted his leadership and inspiration. But 
it was his relations with the students which 
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aroused the most interest. When the uni- 
versity was forced to raise fees in order to 
keep its doors open, President Williams 
bent every effort to see that living expenses 
for students were reduced. He addressed 
students frequently at convocations and at 
commencement, urging the highest scholar- 
ship and impressing upon them the impor- 
tance of learning ‘‘the finest art of all, the 
art of living with folks.’’ He constantly 
preached democracy and freedom. Infrac- 
tions of rules by students were handled 
without causing publie attention. He was 
always accessible, approachable and kept 
control of all the student body at all times 
without becoming tyrannical. His human 
side was best shown by his ruling that stu- 
dents could marry and still remain in the 
university. 

Despite a drop in enrolment, a record 
for the number of students graduated was 
made in 1931. Students came to the uni- 
versity from every county in Missouri, 
from more than half of the states and from 
a large number of foreign countries. An 
inerease in student activities and in student 
attendance at official and semi-official func- 
tions was brought about by the use of stu- 
dent activity books, made possible by a stu- 
dent tax. The character of the attractions 
was greatly improved, outstanding men and 
women in all fields being brought to the 
campus. 

The University of Missouri took the lead 
in removing grounds for charges of sub- 
sidization in intercollegiate sports. A spe- 
cial committee investigated the situation 
and removed what was considered objec- 
tionable practice, although the temporary 
result was disconcerting. By the time 
President Williams retired there was better 
feeling on the part of faculty, students, 
alumni and the public toward athletics than 
had existed for many years. The alumni 
support was regained by the appointment 
of an advisory committee on athletics com- 
prised of alumni. 
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Among the outstanding activities of the 
university were the observance of the Mark 
Twain Centennial and the laying of plans 
for the one hundredth anniversary of the 
The 


schools. 


activities of the 
Various such as Farmers’ Week, 
Arts and Science Week, Fine Arts Day, 
Engineers’ Week and Journalism Week, 


university. annual 


were successfully continued despite the de- 
Dr. Williams took active part in 
all these events, greeting visiting alumni 


pression, 


and friends, speaking at departmental ban- 
quets, holding open house at the president’s 
residence for both visitors and students. 

President Williams strengthened the in- 
terest and support of the alumni by meet- 
ing with various groups in different cities 
and addressing them. Advancement was 
made in the establishing of alumni founda- 
tions. The School of Journalism Alumni 
Foundation was ineorporated during his 
administration. Certificates of award for 
fifty years of service were granted to sev- 
eral graduates of the university. Special 
reunions and homecomings of classes were 
arranged. The most notable were the re- 
union at each homecoming of the class of 
twenty-five years before and at commence- 
ment of the fifty-year-old class. 

President Williams maintained happy re- 
lations with the public. He addressed many 
gatherings at Columbia and in other parts 
of the state. His first move was to hold 
daily press conferences so that the news- 
papers of the country could easily obtain 
news of the university and its numerous 
activities. Distinguished visitors, inelud- 
ing ambassadors and other representatives 
of foreign countries, were brought to the 
campus. Honorary degrees were conferred 
upon outstanding men, some of whom were 
graduates of the university. Public officials 
and other people of the state and nation 
were numbered among the university’s 
guests. 

One of President Williams’s outstanding 
achievements in bringing good will to the 
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university was the establishment of the ad- 
visory council of the university. Composed 
of distinguished men representing the vari- 
ous professions, it was established for the 
following purposes: 


To aid the University in realizing some of its 
legitimate purposes through a systematic and un- 
derstanding presentation of its problems to the 
public; to assist the University to obtain proper 
objectives by encouraging persons of means to aid 
the University by private gifts; to emphasize the 
need of particular projects which have been ap- 
proved by the Board of Curators and to endeavor 
through directed efforts to secure the financial 
assistance necessary to carry the projects to sue- 
cessful conclusions; to be consulted by the Board 
of Curators in an advisory capacity when the 
occasion demands, upon general policies connected 
with the University’s development. 


The council first met at the university on 
December 9 and 10, 1932. The deans and 
directors of the eleven schools and colleges 
of the university outlined to the council 
members the problems, aims and achieve- 
ments of the university. President Wil- 
liams served as official host and made avail- 
able all information about the institution. 
At subsequent meetings and conferences 
members of the advisory council were fur- 
ther acquainted with the aims and needs of 
the university. In addition to meetings, 
the council members were given an oppor- 
tunity to learn about the university by 
making tours of inspection, during which 
they were shown the buildings and physical 
equipment. Similar opportunities to be- 
come acquainted with the university were 
offered to official and unofficial visitors. 
The doors of the university were kept open 
to any one who wished to enter as a student 
or as an interested visitor. 

While carrying on his new work and keep- 
ing in touch with his old interests, President 
Williams found time to be an active and 
loyal citizen. Publicly urging wider inter- 
est in politics and government, he voted in 
all elections, whether of national impor- 
tance or for the purpose of settling some 
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small local issue. Appointed by Governor 
Guy B. Park, he was praised for his work 
as chairman of the Liquor Control Com- 
mission, which outlined a plan for regulat- 
ine intoxicants in the state following the 
repeal of the eighteenth amendment. So in- 
fluential was he considered in this capacity 
that Governor Park refused to accept his 
resignation aS chairman when the commis- 
sion filed its report. President Williams 
continued to take part in church activities 
and social and eivie work. Religious Em- 
phasis Week, which brought prominent 
church workers and preachers to the univer- 
sity and to the Missouri Bible College, was 
inaugurated while he was president. At one 
time he would be found taking active part 
in helping the Boy Seouts or the Campfire 
Girls or the students’ religous organiza- 
tions; at another time he would be engaged 
in supporting public charities, participating 
in civie activities such as dedicating Co- 
lumbia’s new Municipal Building, address- 
ing numerous conventions of educators and 
leaders in other fields. As a eitizen he 
served as a witness in trials, one of which 
called him in as an expert judge of Mis- 
souri seenery. His big job as president of 
the University of Missouri did not cause 
Walter Williams to neglect his other duties, 
no matter how large or small. 

President Williams likewise lived up to 
his reputation as a citizen of the world. His 
interest in world affairs was not limited to 
serving as host to diplomats and other dis- 
tinguished guests from foreign lands. He 
encouraged prominent members of his fac- 
ulty to go abroad and he sent outstanding 
students as scholars to foreign universities. 
He, himself, went on a journalistic mission 
to Australia while on a world cruise, and 
made two trips to Europe to study news- 
papers of the Old World, particularly the 
German press. Another trip took him to 


Mexico City, where he arranged for an ex- 
change professorship between the Univer- 
sity of Mexico and the University of Mis- 
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sourl. He also went to Guatemala to 
address a conference of journalists of Cen- 
tral America. One summer he was a lee- 
turer in Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Citizen, teacher, 
dean, university president, Walter Wil- 


traveler, journalist, 


liams still found time and energy for two 
other sides of his nature—writer and his- 
He added three books and pam- 
phlets to his long list of works on travel, 


torian. 


history and journalism: ‘‘ Missouri, Mother 
of the West,’’ of which he was co-author; 
“*The Struggle in Europe for Freedom of 
the Press’’; ‘‘Some Observations on the 
German Press.’’ 

President Williams, in publie statements, 
frequently tried to offset the influence of 
jingoists. Upon his return from the Orient, 
he declared that war was unlikely in the 
Far East. After interviewing Hitler, Pope 
Pius and other leaders in Europe, he re- 
turned to the United States with the convie- 
tion that war talk emanating from the Old 
World was merely the expression of nervous 
fears. No responsible statesman in Europe 
or Asia wanted war, he stated. He con- 
demned the increasing censorship of the 
press in-European countries. 

President Williams on January 13, 1933, 
sent a telegram to the League of Nations 
Association meeting in St. Louis, saying 
that he would be unable to attend and ad- 
dress the annual dinner of the organization 
that evening. The telegram in which Dr. 
Williams welcomed the group and ex- 
pressed his view of the important work that 
the League of Nations is doing, read, in 
part: ‘‘Because you seek to substitute con- 
ference for combat, the machinery of eivili- 
zation for the machinery of barbarism, a 
recognition of America’s leadership for the 
policy of the ostrich, we welcome you and 
give you Godspeed.’’ 

Dr. Williams, always a militant defender 
of freedom of the press, on January 16, 
1931, telegraphed protests to President 
Gerando Machado, of Cuba, and Secretary 
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of State Henry L. Stimson, against govern- 
ment censorship of Havana newspapers. 
The protests were sent on behalf of mem- 
bers of the Press Congress of the World. 
Dr. Williams warned President Machado 
and Secretary Stimson that, ‘‘No matter 
what the objective may be, the continued 
suppression of Havana newspapers is un- 
warranted and constitutes an_ ineffective 
method of righting a wrong.’’ 

On many less notable oceasions, Dr. Wil- 
liams exerted his influence to combat at- 
tempts to throttle newspapers, but his fight 
for freedom extended beyond the press. In 
October, 1932, he joined other university 
authorities throughout the United States in 
protesting a ruling of Secretary of Labor 
Doak regarding the admission of foreign 
‘*The reported ruling of the See- 
retary of Labor to the effect that foreign 
students now here on a non-quota basis will 
be deported if they attempt to earn a por- 
tion of their expenses by part-time or vaca- 
tion employment and that no foreign stu- 
dents will be admitted to this country unless 
they are supplied with funds necessary for 
their expense is a short-sighted poliecy,”’ 
wrote Dr. Williams. He also said, ‘‘ From 
the standpoint of international good will 
the ruling of the Department of Labor will 
have regrettable results. ”’ 

President Williams brought honor to him- 
self and the university. His former stu- 
dents, members of the Alumni Association 
of the university, presented him with sev- 
eral gifts, one that he valued greatly being 
the Walter Williams library. This library 
was established by the journalism alumni 
in recognition of President Williams’s ser- 
vice ‘‘as founder of the School of Journal- 
ism and for twenty-six years as dean of the 
first School of Journalism in the world.’’ 
Prominent men make up the committee on 
selection, which chose the volumes installed 
in the president’s house on May 10, 1934. 
This committee will continue to add books 
to the library, which, as it overflows, will 


students. 
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be transferred to the General Library of the 
university. Prominent citizens of Boon- 
ville, Walter Williams’s former home town. 
and of Columbia, his adopted city, honored 
him on several occasions. Men and news- 
papers of foreign countries gave him public 
recognition and cited him for his work in 
the interest of international cooperation. 
Special honors were accorded him on the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the School of 
Journalism. The National Editorial <As- 
sociation held an annual convention in Co- 
lumbia to honor Dr. Williams on the for- 
tieth anniversary of his election to the 
presidency of that association. He was 
chosen a member of the Pulitzer prize com- 
mittee, reelected honorary vice-president of 
the American Sunday School Union, and 
renamed honorary vice-president of the 
Press Congress of the World. The Ober- 
laender Trust and the Carl Schurz Me- 
morial Foundation sent him to the German- 
speaking countries to make a study of the 
German press. Dr. Williams received thie 
Oberlaender Trust award in 1931 for ‘‘pro- 
moting good will between the United States 
and Germany.”’ 

The Press Congress of the World, of 
which Dr. Williams was founder,. passed 
the following resolution at its meeting in 
Mexico City in August, 1931: 


The Regional Convention of the Press Congress 
of the World resolves: To request the establish- 
ment of a prize bearing the name of the eminent 
journalist, originator of this effort to bring to- 
gether the world press, and president of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri after achievements of dis- 
tinguished service in the teaching of journalism, 
Dr. Walter Williams, in recognition of his work 
of international friendship, and the cordial sym- 
pathies he has sown and reaped everywhere. This 
prize will be awarded yearly to the author of the 
best work concerning the history of the world, or 
of a specific country, or a country’s journalism. 


Each year the Board of Visitors of the 
university praised President Williams. 
Excerpts from the board’s 1934 report to 
the governor are: 
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We are pleased to state that the affairs of the 
University have been managed with efficiency; that 
the President and faculty are working harmoniously 
and are endeavoring to promote the interest and 
eficiency of the school. We believe that at no 
university can be found a finer and more purpose- 
ful body of young men and young women striving 
for a greater university... . After carefully in- 
vestigating the expenditures of the University and 
all of its various branches, both at Columbia and 
at Rolla, we are convinced that appropriations have 
been wisely and economically used. 


Gifts and expressions of appreciation 
were received by Dr. Williams from officials 
and private citizens of many foreign coun- 
tries. Those from China, which was by far 
the largest, can perhaps be explained by a 
statement made by a graduate of the uni- 
versity who has traveled widely in that 
country: ‘‘Walter Williams is the only 
Missourian generally known throughout 
the Orient.’’ Dr. Williams’s friendly re- 
lations with China are of long standing. 
He was instrumental in founding the 
School of Journalism at Yenching Univer- 
sity, Peiping, and staffed it with his own 
vraduates, both Chinese and American. 
During his administration as president of 
the university, he saw that school in- 
augurate its first Journalism Week. He 
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also welcomed the first student sent over 
as an exchange scholar from Yenching, 
David C. H. Lu, and made it possible for 
the university to send students to the Chi- 
nese institution. The exchange arrange- 
ment was continued throughout his ad- 
ministration. In 1932 an exchange of pro- 
fessors was made. Dr. Williams was ap- 
pointed a member of the American Council 
of Yenching University in 1933. One of 
the gifts received by the university while 
Dr. Williams was president was the stone 
lions, presented in May, 1931, by C. C. Wu, 
minister from the Republic of China, upon 
whom the university conferred the honor- 
ary degree of doctor of laws. 

As Dr. Williams left the presidency of 
the University of Missouri to return as 
active dean to the school he founded, the 
benediction of all his friends and colleagues 
went with him. His record was amazing 
when it is considered that he took over the 
duties as president at the age of 65, and 
that he served under the handicap of de- 
pression and illness. What would 
proved beyond the ability of other men 
was made possible by the endurance, the 
determination and the genius of Walter 
Williams. 


have 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


STUDENTS’ CORPS AND THE GERMAN 
GOVERNMENT 

Tue proclamation of Herr Baldur von 
Schirach, the Reich youth leader, informing 
members of Nazi youth organizations studying 
at German universities that they must choose 
immediately between membership of the Nazi 
movement and membership of the students’ 
corps, has been followed by an announcement in 
a different sense from a rival authority, in the 
person of Herr Derichsweiler, the leader of the 
National-Socialist Students’ League. Aceord- 
ing to the London Times, this body, being sub- 
ject to the supreme direction of the party or- 
ganization at Munielt, is altogether distinct from 
Herr von Schirach’s Department of Youth Lead- 
ership in Berlin. 





Herr Derichsweiler recalls the terms of an 
instruction issued by his department on June 
25, in which provision was made for educating 
the students’ corps in Nazi ideology. Every 
corps willing to place itself in the service of the 
National-Socialist movement and its training of 
vouth was to nominate three of its student mem- 
bers as especially fitted for a course of ideolog- 
ical and political training, not later than July 
10. These nominees would then attend a three 
weeks’ training camp of the National-Socialist 
Students’ League. The University Nazi group 
leader would then, with the corps leader, select 
a qualified director of training for each corps 
out of the three nominees it had sent to camp. 

This instruction, according to Herr Derichs- 
weiler, was issued with the explicit approval of 
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all competent party organs. It remains fully 
valid, and forms the unalterable basis for settle- 
ment of the relations between party and stu- 
dents’ corps. July 10 was the last day on which 
a corps could declare whether it would or not 
submit to the political and ideological training 
of the Nazi movement through the Students’ 
League. No compulsion will be exercised, be- 
cause National-Socialism can not be imposed by 
force. But every corps must understand that it 


’ 


has to choose unequivoeally the National-Social- 
ist ideology or its supposed private interests. 
The incidents at Heidelberg, where reaction was 
so openly revealed, have made this all the more 
necessary. 

Herr Derichsweiler stated that lip service is 
not enough. The National-Socialist Students’ 
League is ready to work with corps which send 
in their nominations by July 10 because it sees 
in them “organic forms of German communal 
will and usable cells of the new National-Social- 
ist style of living.” Those corps which hold 
back, thus making themselves the tools of re- 
action, will be valued and treated according to 
the principle “who is not for me is against me.” 

In contradistinction to Herr von Schirach, 
Herr Derichsweiler is willing to afford the corps 
this last opportunity of joining whole-heartedly 
with the Nazi movement. Herr von Schirach’s 
arbitrary ban will, it is said, presumably, be- 
come otiose in regard to those corps which ac- 
cept the scheme of training. 

Herr Rust, the Reich Minister of Education, 
has tightened up the Aryan qualification for ad- 
mission to the studenthoods, the official student 
bodies, by decreeing that it shall be the same as 
that required for admission to the National- 
Socialist Party. Only till October 1, 1936, will 
it be sufficient to produce proof of Aryan grand- 
parents. This is the first time that the party’s 
stricter qualification has been made obligatory 
by law for organizations under state control. 


ARMY OFFICERS IN FOREIGN 
MILITARY SCHOOLS 

Resumption of the practise of sending Amer- 
ican army officers to study at German military 
schools by the War Department has been re- 
ported in The Chicago Tribune. In its order 
the department revives a relationship abandoned 
before the war. 
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Captain Harlan N. Harkness will be the first 
officer to go to Germany. He was ordered re- 
lieved of his command with the 17th infantry at 
Fort Leavenworth and detailed to the German 
general staff school at Berlin to take the course 
of instruction beginning October 1. 

The assignment of Captain Harkness was 
made possible under the increased appropria- 
tion for the army. The practise of sending offi- 
cers abroad for study in countries other than 
Germany was stopped in 1931 because of the eut 
in the army budget. This, also, is to be re- 
sumed. 

It is considered significant by the Tribun 
that the department elected to send the first offi- 
cer selected for foreign study to Germany, in 
view of that country’s recent decision to enlarge 
its army. The army high command, however, 
stated that the assignment and Germany’s re- 
arming is a mere coincidence. 

While studying abroad, American officers are 
under instruction to apply themselves diligently 
to general foreign strategy and tacties, with a 
view toward recommending principles applicable 
in this country to the American general staff. 
In return, foreign officers come to this country 
for the same purpose. 

In the past, American officers have been sent 
to France, Italy and England. In pre-war days, 
they went to the German eavalry school at Ham- 
burg and the general staff school in Berlin. 

American officers have studied in three schools 
in France. The majority of officers sent to 
France have studied artillery at the Ecole Poly- 
technique. Others have studied at the Ecole de 
Guerre, which is equivalent to the Army War 
College in Washington and also the cavalry 
school at Samur. 

The instruction at Samur usually includes a 
few weeks in the famous Italian cavalry school 
at Tor del Quinto. 

In England, American officers have studied 
at the cavalry school at Weedon, the machine- 
gun school at Seaford and the aviation school at 
Larkhill. No officers have been sent to England 
since 1924. 

Foreign officers study in this country at the 
commana and general staff school at Fort 
Leaver.worth, the artillery school at Fort Sill, the 
cavalry school at Fort Riley, the infantry school 
at Fort Benning, the coast artillery school at 
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Fort Monroe and the aviation school at Ran- 
dolph Field. 

There are at present but three foreign officers 
1 this country: One from Brazil and two from 
Mexico. All are at the aviation school. In 
}922-23, a German officer attended the com- 
mand and general staff school at Fort Leaven- 
worth. 

THE HOLLINS COLLEGE ALUMNAE 

INSTITUTE 

In August of 1934, the Hollins 
Alumnae Association, supported by the college, 
organized and directed an alumnae institute on 
the college campus. This alumnae institute was 
the first one held in any southern woman’s col- 
lege and was a contribution in the new field of 
post-collegiate education. The institute was in 
session for two weeks, with an enrolment of 22 
boarders and 167 day members. 

This year plans have been made to repeat the 
experiment. The lectures will be in the fields 
ot political science, biology, history, literature 
and art. There will be a series of lectures on 
“Aspects of Recent Social Legislation,’ by Dr. 
Mary Phlegar Smith, associate professor of eco- 
nomies and sociology at Hollins College. Dr. 
Clarence A. Berdahl, professor of political sci- 
ence at the University of Illinois, will lecture on 
“Current Problems of American Foreign Pol- 
icy.” Margaret P. Seott, professor of history at 
Hollins College, will lecture on “European Di- 
plomacy from 1870 to 1914.” <A series of lee- 
tures on American philosophers will be given by 
Dr. Orlie Pell, who is a member of the staff of 
the Affiliated Schools for Workers in New York 
City. Frederic A. Cummings, professor of En- 
glish literature at Purdue University, will dis- 
cuss contemporary southern poets, and Ida 
Sitler, professor of biology at Hollins College, 
will lecture on “Excursions into the Field of 
Modern Biology.” The music and art will be 
under the supervision of Erich Rath, director of 
musie at Hollins College. There will be piano 
and voice concerts and DeWitt H. Parker, chair- 
man of the department of philosophy at the 
University of Michigan, will give a series of lec- 
tures on painting and seulpture. The Barter 
Players, of Abingdon, Va., will present two 
plays in the Hollins Little Theater. 

In a number of ways the program of the Hol- 


College 
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lins Alumnae Institute is different from that of 
It is held in August, 
It is 


institutes at other colleges. 
the most popular of the vacation months. 
a country college, situated in the valley of Vir- 
ginia, and has many advantages of climate and 
scenery. For these reasons it has been found 
possible to develop its recreational side without 
neglecting cultural features. Swimming, hiking, 
golfing, riding are offered. Quieter amusements 
are planned for those who prefer them. Both 
the social and the recreational programs, though 
carefully planned, are casual and intormal. 

In the interest of the families of the alumnae 
attending, a children’s day school has been ar- 
It is organized for those between the 
For many years there 


ranged. 
ages of six and twelve. 
has been on the campus a school tor the faculty 
children known to the community as “Peyton 
University.” Miss Bessie Peyton has taught this 
school, giving much in the way of song and story 
over and above the lessons in the fundamental 
R’s. The day school this year will be under the 
direction of two “Peyton University” alumnae 
—Susie Cocke and Susanna Turner, both of 
whom graduated from the college this June. 
They will plan their program with the help and 
advice of Miss Peyton. 

Last year the community played an important 
part in the institute, the thirty lectures given 
recording a total attendance of 1,106, not in- 
cluding the numbers who came to the piano con- 
cert presented each Sunday afternoon of the in- 
stitute, for which there was no charge. 


RETIREMENTS AND APPOINTMENTS 
IN THE CHICAGO SCHOOLS 

Two hundred teachers and forty-two princi- 
pals of the Chieago public schools were, accord- 
ing to the Chicago Tribune, retired on July 7 
by the Board of Education. The action of the 
board was in accordance with a statute enacted 
at the last session of the state legislature re- 
ducing the compulsory retirement age from 70 
to 65 years. Normally about 10 teachers are 
retired at each board meeting. 

Transfers and reassignments of 99 teachers 
and principals were made necessary by the re- 
tirement of the 42 principals. According to 
William J. Bogan, superintendent of schools, 
the vacancies caused will be filled from the 
eligibility list. A special teachers’ examination 
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may be given later in the year for candidates to 
The 


replacement of retired principals will leave only 


vacancies not filled from the waiting list. 


ten on the list. 
The principals who have retired and the 


schools to which they were assigned are: 


Jesse E. Black, Bryn Mawr; Lewis Colwell, Sulli- 
van High; Gertrude F. Corrigan, Stewart; Eliza- 
beth R. Daly, Bateman; Clarence E. DeButts, Tuley 
High; Theresa J. Donnelly, Hawthorne; Harriet 
A. Eckardt, Swift; Abigail A.C. Ellings, LeMoyne; 
Isobel G. Graham, Fiske; Mary G. Guthrie, Kilmer; 
Matthew J. Hevenor, Gage Park; Anastatia [ An- 
Higgins, Park Manor; Kent, 
Scammon; Charles C. Krauskopf, Von Humboldt; 
Lucy I. Laing, Bass; Mary B. Livingston, Mann; 
Frank Mayo, Wadsworth; Elizabeth A. McGillen, 
Coonley; Margaret J. MeKee, Longfellow; Helen 
J. McLaughlin, Kozminski; Margaret Lovisa Me- 
Laughlin, Boone; Mary McMahon, Pierce; Peter 
A. Mortenson, Parental; Anna Frances Mullay, 
Coles; David L. Murray, Raster; Carrie Fox Pat- 
terson, Trumbull; Elizabeth B. L. Read, Earle; 
Azile B. Reynolds, Armstrong; Mary E. Rodgers, 
Jirka-Cooper; Katherine S. Rueff, Bradwell; Fred 
E. Smith, Gregory; William L. Smyser, Portage 
Park; Louise K. B. Stone, Everett-Burroughs; 
John A. Strong, Nobel; Annie J. K. Sullivan, 
Taylor; Marion Sykes, Ross; Mary Taylor, La 
Salle; Mary E. Tobin, Cregier-Chalmers; Ida Tre- 
gallas, Belding; Caroline Jane Utter, Beaubien; 
Edward Wildeman, Kelly High; Lillian H. Wright, 


Emmet. 


nas | Charles A. 


The retirement of three principals and 13 
teachers who have reached the age of 65 was 
deferred until the next meeting of the board on 
the request of Mr. Bogan, who pointed out that 
they have not been contributors to the teachers’ 
pension fund and asked that they be given an 
opportunity to take advantage of the pension 
law by making up back payments before being 
retired. 

Changes in high-school prineipalships were as 
follows: 

John A. Bartky, Barton-Hubbard Elementary 
Schools, named principal to Calumet High School; 
Robert G. Jeffery, Calumet, to Foreman High 
School; Herbert C. Hansen, Foreman, to Sullivan 
High School; Harry T. Baker, Ruggles Elementary 
School, to Morgan Park High School; Hazel Still- 
man, Tonti Elementary School, to Tuley High 
School; Dennis W. Kelley, teacher at Lane Tech- 
nical High School, to be superintendent of the 
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Parental School to fill vacancy caused by retire- 
ment of Peter A. Mortenson. 


Two transfers were made by the board in the 
office of assistant superintendents. Major Frank 
L. Beals, teacher at Lake View High School and 
formerly head of R. O. T. C. in the Chicago 
schools, was named assistant superintendent to 
succeed Isabella Dolton, who was transferred to 
the principalship of the Kelly High School. 
Major Beals will have charge of schools for de- 
feetive children. 

Dr. William H. Johnson, principal of the 
Volta Elementary School and professor and 
lecturer on education in the Graduate School at 
Loyola University, was named assistant superin- 
tendent to sueceed Benjamin F. Buck, who re- 
tired last year. 

Dr. Louis V. Newkirk, teacher in the Chicago 
Normal College, was elected direetor of hand- 
work in the school system, and Dr. G. E. Mun- 
son, principal of the Ray Elementary School, 
was elected director of child study to fill the 
vacancy caused by the retirement of Dr. Daniel 


P. MaeMillan. 


AWARD OF THE PRIESTLEY MEDAL 
TO PROFESSOR WILLIAM A. 
NOYES 

Tue American Chemical Society, at its nine- 
tieth meeting, to be held in San Francisco from 
August 19 to 25, will confer the Priestley Medal, 
its highest honor, upon Professor William A. 
Noyes, seventy-eight years old, emeritus director 
of the laboratories of the University of Illinois. 

Dr. Noyes, who becomes the fifth Priestley 
medalist, the award being given every three 
years, received the bachelor’s degree from Grin- 
nell College in 1879 and the doctor’s degree 
from the Johns Hopkins University in 1882. 
He began his active career in chemistry as pro- 
fessor at the University of Tennessee from 1883 
to 1886. During the next seventeen years he 
taught at the Rose Polytechnie Institute. In 
1903 he became the first chief chemist of the 
National Bureau of Standards in Washington, 
a post which he left in 1907 to become director 
of the laboratories in the University of Illinois. 
He retired in 1926 to devote himself to scien- 
tifie research in the widely varied fields of 
organic, inorganic and physical chemistry, par- 
ticularly in electronic theories. 
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Dr. Noyes has been editor of the “Scientific 
Monograph Series” of the American Chemical 
Society since its beginning in 1909. He is a 
past president of the society and was its secre- 
tary from 1902 to 1907. In 1907 he founded 
Chemical Abstracts. He edited the Journal of 
the society from 1907 to 1917. He is a member 
ot the National Academy of Sciences, the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society, the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences, and many other sci- 
entitic organizations. He received the degree of 
doctor of philosphy from the Johns Hopkins 
\niversity and holds honorary doctorates from 
Clark University, from the University of Pitts- 
burgh and from Grinnell College. 

The Priestley Medal was established in honor 
of Joseph Priestley, discoverer of oxygen in 
1774. Priestley, a native of England, came to 
America because of hostility toward his views 
as a nonconformist preacher. His life in Amer- 
ica Was spent in Philadelphia and Northumber- 
land, Pa. The first Priestley Medal was awarded 
to Ira Remsen, late president of the Johns Hop- 
kins University, in 1923; the second, to Edgar 
IF. Smith, late profesor of chemistry and pro- 
vost at the University of Pennsylvania, in 1926; 
the third, to Francis P. Garvan, president of the 
Chemical Foundation, known as “the greatest 
lay patron of chemistry,” in 1929, and the fourth 
to Dr. Charles L. Parsons, authority on miner- 
alogy and its allied sciences, and seeretary of the 
American Chemical Society, in 1932. 

The Priestley Medal Award Committee is com- 
posed of Dr. Roger Adams, professor of organic 
chemistry at the University of Illinois, president 
ot the American Chemical Society; Dr. Charles 
L. Reese, retired chemical director of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours and Company; Robert T. 
Baldwin, treasurer of the society; Professor 
Arthur B. Lamb, of Harvard University; Dr. 
Harrison E. Howe, editor of Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry; Professor E. J. Crane, 
of the Ohio State University, editor of Chemical 
Abstracts, and Dr. Charles L. Parsons, secretary 
of the society. 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE WASH- 
INGTON SCHOOL BOARD 


Marion Wane Doyte (Mrs. Henry Grattan 
Doyle) has been unanimously elected president 
of the Board of Edueation, Washington, D. C., 
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by her fellow-members of the board, which eon- 
Mrs. Doyle 
is the first woman in history to hold the post of 


sists of six men and three women. 


president of the Washington school board, which 
stretches back, through its predecessor boards, 
to the first board of school trustees, of which 
Thomas Jefferson was the first president. Mrs. 
Doyle, who is the wife of Dean Henry Grattan 
Doyle, of George Washington University, has 
served on the board sinee 1928, and has been 
vice-president since 1931. She is serving her 
third term as member. 

Mrs. Doyle is a graduate of Radcliffe College, 
from which she received her A.B. in 1914. She 
is the mother of three children, all of whom at- 
tend the publie schools. She has been active in 
many community and national women’s under- 
takings. In 1932 she was elected executive vice- 
president of the National League of Women 
Voters, declining renomination at the end of her 
term in 1934 to concentrate on her civie interests 
in Washington. As chairman of the Committee 
on Personnel, Mrs. Doyle is the author of the 
report on which is based the new plan for rating 
teachers in the Washington public-school system. 

The newspapers commented favorably on the 


election. Excerpts from them follow: 


When Mrs. Henry Grattan Doyle was nominated 
for president of the Board of Education it was 
remarked that any antipathies toward a woman as 
president must be put aside in view of the record 
of her seven years’ service. Washington can not 
fail to coneur unanimously with this sentiment. 

Mrs. Doyle has combined her knowledge of and 
interest in Washington affairs with graceful tact 
and a rare understanding of educational problems. 
Her elevation to the presidency of the board comes, 
therefore, as a fitting acknowledgment of devoted 
and able services already rendered. But there are 
other and more significant considerations in her 
election.—The Washington Post. 


Mrs. Henry Grattan Doyle was the logical choice 
of the Board of Education to be its president. 
There was, indeed, one black mark against her. 
She happened to be a woman. No woman has ever 
been president of the board before. It was a ques- 
tion of considerable moment whether that precedent 
should be smashed. 

But those who know Mrs. Doyle—and these in- 
clude her male colleagues on the board—realize 
that it was no mere spirit of gallantry that moved 
and made unanimous her election. Mrs. Doyle is 
a woman, but to say that she represents the New 
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She 
A college 


Womanhood is merely trite and inadequate. 
represents our finest type of citizen. 
graduate, a teacher, a successful wife and mother 
and an interested and always intelligent partici- 
pant in community affairs, she brings to her new 
position of influence an understanding knowledge 
of Washington and its problems, a sympathetic and 
unusually intimate acquaintance with the school 
system and a very level head that is blessed with 
that sometimes rare quality—common sense.—The 


Washington Evening Star. 
Mrs. Henry Grattan Doyle has been chosen presi- 
dent of the District -the first 


woman to hold this highly important post. 


soard of Edueation 

The choice of Mrs. Doyle is no mere accident. 
She is splendidly equipped by education, by experi- 
ence and by disposition to preside over the publie 
school svstem. 


Mrs. Doyle announces a program, or rather, the 
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broad, fundamental policies which will be her guide, 
and these are described as a ‘‘ New Deal’? for pub- 
lic education in Washington. 

As a matter of fact, they are not a ‘‘ New Deal’? 
at all; they presage the return to the simple, ef- 
fective system which was the foundation of publie 
education in this country under the wisdom of 
Horace Mann. 

The teachers are to be secure in their position, 
under this new-old policy, and they will have 
smaller classes of children to educate. 

If Mrs. Doyle were in command of school appro- 
priations, we would be assured of a seat for every 
Washington child in a modern, 
Unhappily, we have to rely upon Congress 
We can be certain, however, 


sanitary school- 
house. 
for these advances. 
that we have in Mrs. Doyle an effective pleader for 
our rights in this vital school matter.—Washington 
Herald. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


WitiiAM S. AMENT, professor of English at 
Seripps College, has been named acting presi- 
dent of 
1935-36, serving in the absence of President 


the Claremont Colleges for the year 


James A. Blaisdell. He will assume this work 
on September 15. The Claremont Colleges 
include Pomona, Scripps and Claremont, with 


To- 


day the city of Claremont is one of the four 


La Verne College as an affiliated member. 


largest centers of education in the West. 

Dr. MarsHautu A. Hower, assistant director of 
the New York Botanical Garden for the past 
twelve years and a member of the scientific staff 
for thirty-four years, has been appointed di- 
rector. He sueceeds Dr. Elmer D. Merrill, who 
has resigned to assume the newly created post 
of director of the eight botanical units of Har- 
vard University. 

THe Very Rev. Str Georce ADAM SMITH, 
principal and vice-chancellor of the University 
of Aberdeen, will retire at the end of October 
for twenty-six years at Marischal 
presided over the last graduation 


after serving 
College. He 
ceremony that took place under his principal- 
ship, which was turned into a special celebration 
in his honor. 

Proressor W. E. Turirt, senior fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin, has been elected vice- 
provost, in succession to the late Westropp 
Roberts. 


Warp Wuircoms, formerly director of Frank- 
lin University in Columbus, has accepted ap- 
pointment as director of the Warren Branch of 
Hiram College, to take effect at the beginning 
of the fall term. 


Wituarp Evans Hoyt, for thirty-one years 
treasurer of Williams College, has resigned. He 
was formerly treasurer of the Williamstown 
Institute of Politics and is now secretary of the 
board of trustees. He will continue to serve in 


that capacity. 


Dr. Kart W. BiGELow, professor of eco- 
nomies at the University of Buffalo, has been ap- 
pointed director of tutorial instruction in the 
College of Arts and Sciences. 


Dr. Wittiam Gerry MorGan, professor of 
diseases of the alimentary tract and dean of the 
School of Medicine of Georgetown University, 
has resigned that position but will continue to 
serve on the faculty where he has been professor 
for the past thirty-one years. 


B. A. Fiercuer, head master of Chippenham 
Seeondary School, England, has been appointed 
professor of education at Dalhousie University, 
Canada. 


RECENT appointments at Hollins College in- 
clude Miss Leslie Blanchard, dean; Miss Gladys 
Brannigan, associate professor of art, and Miss 
Jeanette Foster, librarian. 
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Dr. WittraM W. ANKENBRAND, superinten- 
dent of schools at Mansfield, Ohio, will become 
superintendent of the Rockford publie school 
system on August 15. He will sueceed Frank 
A, Jensen, who was recently appointed superin- 
tendent of the La Salle-Peru-Oglesby High 


Sehool and Junior College. 


Dr. Ropert G. Wuite, Detroit, has been ap- 
pointed school physician in Ann Arbor, sueceed- 
ing Dr. Earl E. Kleinschmidt, who has resigned. 


Joun T. Fiynn, economist, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Board of Higher Edu- 
cation of New York City for a term of ten years. 
He succeeds Clifford Carver, whose term expired 
on June 1. The board, which holds a trustee- 
ship over Brooklyn College, Hunter College and 
the College of the City of New York, is com- 
posed of twenty-one members, who serve without 
compensation. 


Dr. JAMES P. Baxter, associate professor of 
history and master of Adams House at Harvard 
University, has been elected a trustee of Rad- 
cliffe College. 


LAWRENCE W. Cramer, formerly instructor 
of government at Columbia University, was ap- 
pointed governor of the Virgin Islands in July. 
He sueceeds Paul N. Pearson, who was formerly 
professor of public speaking at Swarthmore 


College. 


Dr. Herpert F. Goopricn, dean of the Law 
School of the University of Pennsylvania and 
vice-president of the university, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Philadelphia County 
Relief Board. 


RicoarD R. Brown, professor of education 
in the summer school of the University of Den- 
ver, head of the classroom teachers’ organiza- 
tion and boys’ adviser at Byers Junior High 
School, has been granted leave of absence to 
enable him to aceept the post of administrator 
of the National Youth Administration for Colo- 
rado. 


A TESTIMONIAL luncheon, attended by four 
hundred persons, has been given for Miss 
Josephine Beiderhase, an assistant director of 
health edueation in the schools of New York 
City, who retired at the end of the term after 
nearly forty years of service. After the speeches, 
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Miss Beiderhase received a gift of a pearl neck- 
from the fifteen groups that 
Dr. Joseph M. Shee- 
han, associate superintendent of schools, pre- 


lace educational 


sponsored the gathering. 


sided, and the speakers included Dr. A. K. Al- 
dinger, director of health education; Miss Agnes 
Wayman, president of the American Physical 
Edueation Association; Dr. George Jay Smith, 
chairman of the board of examiners of the de- 
partment of education; Dr. Jay B. Nash, pro- 
fessor of physical education, New York Uni- 
versity; Dr. Frederick W. Maroney, protessor 


of health education, Teachers College; Miss 
Catherine Leverich, president of the Girls’ 


Braneh of the Publie School Athletic League; 
Dr. Abner P. Way, an assistant director of 
health edueation, and Miss Caroline Van R. 
Asheroft, chairman of health edueation at Julia 
Richman High School. 


Bates COLLEGE, at Lewiston, Me., conferred 
at commencement the doctorate of laws on Dr. 
James L. Meader, president of Russell Sage 
College, N. Y. 
was conferred on Ralph E. Files, principal of 
East Orange High School, N. J. 


The degree of master of arts 


FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COLLEGE has con- 
ferred the honorary doctorate of science on Dr. 
Kenneth E. Appel, professor of psychiatry at 
the University of Pennsylvania. 


CHARLES EDWIN SCHOFIELD, president of the 
lliff School of Theology, Colo., was given the 
honorary degree of doctor of divinity at the an- 
nual commencement exercises of the University 
ot Denver. 


Dr. J. OLIVER BUSWELL, president of Wheaton 
College, Lll., has been acquitted by a jury of the 
Presbyterian Church of the United States of 
America. He was charged with violating an 
executive order that he disband the Independent 

3oard of Presbyterian Missions, which sends its 
own missionaries into the field, without the ap- 
proval of the regular Board of Foreign Missions, 


Dr. Wiiuis N. Huaers, teacher of European 
and American history in the Bushwick High 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y., will leave for Geneva 
next month to offer a message of good-will from 


Negroes in this country to the Ethiopian dele- 
gation to the League of Nations. 
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THE Oberlin College Alumni News announces 
that the following members of the faeulty will 
be abroad during the summer: Professor Lloyd 
W. Taylor, who is spending his time at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, England; Professor Louis 
EK. Lord has charge of the Summer Session of 
the American School for Classical Studies in 
Athens, Greece, and will later take charge of 
one of the Horatian cruises; Professor Raymond 
H. Stetson plans to attend an international con- 
vention of psychologists in July; Stanton Me- 
Laughlin has undertaken research work in the 
British Museum. Others who will be abroad are 
Professor F. B. Artz, C. W. Jones, Professor 
N. L. Sims, Mrs. Ruth Lampson, Ben Lewis and 
Professor Oscar Jaszi. Professor G. H. Danton 
has sailed for the Orient. 

Dr. BenJAMIN LINCOLN Ropinson, Asa Gray 
professor emeritus of systematie botany and 
curator emeritus of the Gray Herbarium of Har- 
vard University, died on July 27 at the age of 
seventy-one years. 

Mrs. HELEN LOoRING GRENFELL, from 1899 to 
1905 superintendent of public instruction for 
Colorado, died on July 26 at the age of sixty- 
five years. She was director of the Colorado 
Prison Association from 1909 to 1930. 


Dr. CHARLES READ BASKERVILL, chairman of 
the department of English at the University of 
Chicago, died on July 23 at the age of sixty- 
three years. Dr. Baskervill was graduated from 
Vanderbilt University in 1896. He joined the 
faculty of the University of Chicago in 1911 
and became professor of English in 1919. 


Dr. Davin Witty HAmiiton, head of the de- 
partment of vocational education and professor 
of agricultural education at the Washington 
State College of Agriculture and Mechanical 
Arts, died on July 22, at the age of fifty-seven 
years. Before going to Washington State Col- 
lege in 1919, he was professor of agricultural 
education at MeGill University, and before that 
professor of agricultural education at the Nor- 
mal School at Fredericton, N. B. From 1904 
to 1907 he was superintendent of the Consoli- 
dated Rural High School, of Kingston, N. B., 
said to be the first rural high school on a voca- 
tional basis in America. 


Dr. Emory WINFRED GREEN, who fifty-two 
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years ago was appointed professor of Latin 
and Greek at the Newark Academy, N. J., died 
on July 25 at the age of seventy-eight years, 
Dr. Green retired in 1923. 


Dr. Isapor D. Lupin, U. S. Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics, was the principal lecturer jin 
the second unit of the Institute of Publie Affairs 
of the University of Denver. This unit, dealing 
with “Economie Planning for Social Security,” 
was held from July 8 to 19. The session was 
opened with a lecture by Governor MeNutt of 
Indiana. Other speakers were: Secretary of 
Agriculture Henry A. Wallace and Dr. H. Gor- 
don Hayes, chief research economist of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. 


THE second annual special summer course for 
county school superintendents was held in Port- 
land, Ore., from July 22 to 26, under the joint 
auspices of Dr. C. A. Howard, superintendent 
of public instruction; Alfred Powers, director 
of Summer Sessions of the State System of 
Higher Education, and the Oregon County 
School Superintendents’ Association. Current 
problems of the county school superintendent, 
teaching of the social sciences, the place of 
mental hygiene in the schools, visual education 
and practical general educational problems fea- 
tured the week’s program for county superin- 
tendents. The week’s special summer course 
followed the three-day conference of county 
school superintendents held annually at the state 
capital in Salem, Ore., under the joint direction 
of the County School Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation and Dr. C. A. Howard, Oregon superin- 
tendent of publie instruction. This conference 
was devoted largely to reports of special study 
committees on problems in county supervision 
and administration of schools. 


County superintendents of education in 
South Carolina attended the annual institute at 
the University of South Carolina from July 15 
to 19, according to J. A. Stoddard, director of 
the University Summer School. “Out-of-school 
Youth and Its Relation to the School” and 
“In-Service Training of Teachers” were the 
main topies of diseussion at the daily meetings 
of the institute in the University Education 
building. Dr. R. E. Jaggers, director of teacher- 
training for the state department of education, 
Frankfort, Ky.; H. B. Swanson, of the U. S. 
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Office of Edueation, and T. I. Dowling, teacher 
of science in the New York City schools, were 
out-of-state speakers. South Carolina educators 
who took part included: L. P. Hollis, superin- 
tendent of the Parker school district, Greenville, 
S. C.; Superintendent W. H. Ward, of the Wal- 
terboro eity schools; Professor S. M. Derrick, 
of the university economics department, and 
Professor Maurice Matteson, director of music 
at the university. 


Tue powers of parish school boards, including 
the direct and immediate use of constitutionally 
dedicated funds from the state, were completely 
assumed by the State of Louisiana under amend- 
ments adopted in the Senate on July 7. The bill 
viving the state budget committee, composed of 
the governor, the treasurer and the superinten- 
dent of education, powers to pass on local school 
budgets and the selection of teachers, was fur- 
ther amended to make it specific that the com- 
mittee had the last say in the making of budgets 
and in the employment of teachers, with the 
further provision that the budget could be 
changed at will and any teacher removed by the 
committee during the school session. 


Tue Business Education Conference of the 
University of Denver School of Commerce was 
held on June 28 and 29. The purpose of the 
conference was to provide commercial teachers 
with an opportunity to diseuss current trends 
and problems with outstanding business educa- 
tion leaders. The central subject, “Social and 
Economie Trends, and Their Implications in 
High School Business Education,” was opened 
with a diseussion of “Transitions in Business 
Employments.” Dr. Paul 8S. Lomax, professor 
in business education at New York University, 
presided, and the principal speakers included 
Dean George A. Warfield, of the University of 
Denver School of Commerce; Dr. A. D. H. 
Kaplan, head of the University of Denver Eeo- 
nomies Department; William R. Odell, of Co- 
lumbia University, and Earl W. Barnhart, of 
the U. S. Offiee of Education. The second ses- 
sion, of whieh the subject considered was 
“Business Edueation to Meet New Vocational 
Trends,” had for chairman William R. Odell. 
Ineluded among the speakers were: Dr. Lomax; 
Gordon F. Cadisch, of the State College of 
Washington; Lloyd L. Jones, formerly of the 
Ohio State University, and C. M. Yoder, presi- 
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dent, Whitewater State Teachers College. The 
conference was concluded with panel discussions. 


A FIVE-DAY conference on “Problems of 
School Attendance and Pupil Adjustment,” 
sponsored by the New York State Department 
of Edueation and the Cornell University Gradu- 
ate School, was held at Cornell University July 
29 to August 2, 1935. Charles L. Mosher, di- 
rector of attendance of the New York State De- 
partment of Education, was chairman of the 
committee in charge of the conference. The 
other members are Professor J. E. Butterworth, 
director of the Cornell University Graduate 
School, and Professor L. C. Petry, director of 
the Cornell Summer Session. Professor Petry 
gave the address of welcome on Monday. The 
meeting was divided into daily discussion groups. 
Monday was spent in “Consideration of Confer- 
ence Purposes”; Tuesday, “The School Repre- 
sentative and His Work,” headed by Professor 
R. H. Jordan, of Cornell University, and as- 
sisted by Claude L. Kulp, superintendent of 
schools, Ithaca, N. Y.; Wednesday, “The School 
Representative and Health Problems,” directed 
by Dr. Dean F. Smiley, of the New York State 
Edueation Department, and assisted by Esther 
C. Cornell, director of child welfare and account- 
ing, Elmira, N. Y.; Thursday, “School and 
Health,” with Henry J. Gideon, direetor of com- 
pulsory education, Philadelphia, Pa., chairman, 
assisted by Judge George M. Champlin, of Cort- 
land County Children’s Court. The conference 
dinner was held on Thursday evening, and the 
final session on Friday, directed by Mr. Mosher, 
covered the subject of “The Sehool and Com- 
munity.” 


The Christian Science Monitor reports that 
standardization in Ontario of teachers’ salaries 
and new school structures and graduated in- 
creases in provincial grants until the province 
assumes the full cost of secondary education 
were recommended in the report submitted by 
the York County educational committee to the 
special committee of the Provincial Government 
investigating education costs. Revision of the 
Adoleseent Act to eliminate the compulsory at- 
tendanece of backward pupils, and earlier and 
more definite vocational guidance to pupils with 
greater stress on agriculture were also suggested. 
It is recommended that the department of edu- 
cation should be directed by a trained economist 
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and business man, to be advised by experienced 
educationists, with a closer contact between such 


departments and the treasury department so 
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that the ability of the taxpayer to pay for edu- 
cation can be equally considered with the need 
for educational changes. 


DISCUSSION 


MORE AND MORE OF LESS AND LESS 

Tue English universities are under fire from 
candid friends in a special supplement to Time 
and Tide of April 27. The theme is the seamy 
side of the growth of specialization in the uni- 
versities. Some of the ugly accompaniments of 
this growth are discussed in six articles written 
from various standpoints and with varying un- 
dertones ranging between the optimism that sees 
them as “growing pains” and the pessimism that 
tends to interpret them as signs of creeping 
paralysis. The practical curriculum in arts in 
the modern universities has been, we are told, 
“a stagnant routine for half a century.” The 
teaching of science in the modern universities 
has fallen so far short of the generous ideals of 
T. H. Huxley that the typical graduate knows 
“little of any science but his own” and “next to 
nothing of the history of the scientifie move- 
ment which has transformed the world, or of the 
influence of science” in the affairs of the world 
to-day: his “ignorance of other aspects of hu- 
man culture is still more complete.” The last 
of the six articles essays to achieve a just per- 
spective by recalling the fact that ever since 
life on this planet began the specialization of 
parts has tended to outpace the coordination of 
parts in wholes. Tracing the operation of this 
tendency and of efforts to cope with its results 
in the history of the University of Durham and 
in the recently published recommendations of the 
Royal Commission on that university, it dis- 
cusses the prospects of the remarkable partner- 
ship now to be established between the univer- 
sity’s two divisions: the Newcastle, preoccupied 
with the medical sciences and the technologies 
underlying the processes of modern industry 
and commerce, and the Durham Division, inter- 
ested primarily in theology and the studies 
ancillary thereto. A prerequisite for a pros- 
perous partnership between such disparate con- 
stituents is, it is suggested, a certain community 
of philosophic outlook, transcending all pro- 
fessional or other specialist bias, on the part of 
those responsible for shaping university policies. 


Even in philosophy’s garden, it seems, one is 
not immune in these latter days from the poison 
of the specialization serpent. In the second 
article of the Time and Tide symposium Mr, 
R. H. S. Crossman tells us that “the steady ad- 
vance of specialization presses upon the phi- 
losopher in a peculiar way, since it makes itself 
felt both from outside his field of research and 
also from within” and “the modern philosopher 
tends to become either a student of the history 
of philosophy, or an inventor of a special sci- 
ence of meanings.” So vast, it seems, are the 
fields now occupied by modern mathematics, 
physics and chemistry and biology that no stu- 
dent of philosophy, as taught in the universities, 
may hope to attain to such a grasp of their 
problems as to be able to hold discourse with 
the masters of those sciences on their own 
ground. Has philosophy, then, no adventure to 
offer to her votaries to-day? Mr. Crossman 
points to a front, long neglected, on which ad- 
vances of first-rate importance may be won, 
namely, in the field of ethics and politics. But 
the approach must be different from the mainly 
a priort method now in vogue in the universities, 
unrelated, as it is, to the social and _ political 
urgencies of the moment and without due con- 
sideration of the social sciences. “It is,” he sug- 
gests, “in this new approach to the problem of 
ethies and politics, an approach at once practical 
and historical, that the chief hope for a rebirth 
of philosophy lies.” 

An article by Mr. J. G. Pilley, of Bristol 
University, on “The Universities and Science” 
draws attention to the encouragement given to 
the sciences of the most direct industrial utility 
—physies, chemistry and biology—as_ highly 
specialized studies, and the comparative neglect 
of sciences such as psychology and sociology, 
which should throw light on the social conse- 
quences of the advance of science. In a world 
in which applications of recent developments of 
psychological science are conspicuous on every 
hand it seems surprising that such neglect should 
be permitted by those responsible for university 
policies anywhere. The causes are traced by Mr. 

















Pilley to the persistence in the modern universi- 
ties of the ideal taken over at their inception 
from Oxford and Cambridge of “knowledge for 
its own sake.” This hindered the application of 
methods of scientific study to human problems 
created by social changes. However that may 
he, the universities are now turning out gradu- 
tes with a high degree of specialized knowledge 
nd technique in a narrow field but sadly lack- 
ng in initiative and more dependent on their 
teachers than these often realize. 

This same ery of more and more of less and 
less has been heard time and again in relation 
But at least they 
are not open to the reproach of having neglected 


to American universities also. 
psyehology and sociology. On the contrary, 
preoccupation with the modern developments of 
psychology is conspicuous in them, and a very 
arge proportion of theses presented for the doc- 
torate in science are accounts of researches in 
this field, while the recently published conelu- 
sions of the American Historical Association’s 
Social Studies Commission has become one of 
the chief subjeets of educational discussion and 
debate in The English universities 
would do well to take note of the contrast. 


Ameriéa. 


W. H. Dawson 


HORSHAM, SURREY, ENGLAND 


ON SWEARING 


THERE seems to be some objection, on the part 
and others—to subserib- 
ing to an oath to support the constitutions of 
the United States and of whatever state may be 








of certain professors 


concerned; which would seem to indicate a re- 
luctance to abide by their provisions. Indeed, 
many of those who have so sworn appear to be 
determined to cireumvent the evident intent of 
such documents; and it has required several 
decisions of the Supreme Court to recall them 
to the path of plain duty. 

It should be noted that, in spite of the ob- 
stinacy of a few educators and politicians who 
feel ill at ease under the federal system as it 
is known here, the people of this country as a 
whole are satisfied with the American type of 
constitutional government; and for those who 
can not conscientiously endure it, there is a safe 

: and congenial refuge in Germany, Russia, Italy 
1 or Turkey. Such objectors well know that the 
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fundamental laws of the republic and of the 
various states can easily be amended in response 
to public demand; yet, instead of proposing 
amendments, they object to indicating their will- 
ingness to stand by them. Their attitude sug- 
gests a desire to have some other system of gov- 
ernment set up by a minority, in disregard of the 
will of the majority; and in the meantime they 
render lip service to government by law rather 
than by men. It is most fortunate for them, 
personally, that the people of the United States 
are tolerant and long-suffering—glad to give 
any man sufficient rope for the ultimate hang- 
ing of himself. 

These protesters apparently think that it is 
novel procedure to require public servants to 
say that they will uphold the Constitution of 
the United States and that of the individual 
state under which they live. On the contrary, 
for many years the constitutions of forty states 
of the Union have required public officials thus 
to signify their intention to support the funda- 
mental law. As far as publie schools and col- 
leges are concerned, it is only necessary to 
declare their teachers to be public officials, in 
order to bring them under the necessity of sub- 
scribing to uphold the constitution. They cer- 
tainly are public servants; why are they not 
public officials? If the state prefers to legis- 
late to effect the same end, what within reason 
is to prevent it? And if such legislation repre- 
sents the will of the majority, it will stand. 

The State of Nevada 
a time! when the interpretation of the national 


“ame into the Union at 


Constitution was a vital issue; and its Constitu- 
tion specially provided, and still stipulates,? that 
all professors in the state university and all 
teachers in the public schools “be required to 
take and subseribe to the oath as prescribed in 
Article XV” for members of the legislature, and 
all officers: “T, 
(or affirm) that I will support, proteet and de- 
fend the Constitution and Government of the 
United States, and the Constitution and Govern- 
ment of the State of Nevada, against all enemies, 
whether domestic or foreign, and that I will bear 


, do solemnly swear 


true faith, allegiance and loyalty to the same, 
any ordinance, resolution or law of any State 
notwithstanding, and that I will well and faith- 


11864. 
2 Art. XI, See. 5. 
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fully perform all the duties of the office of 

—, on which I am about to enter; (if 
an oath) so help me God; (if an affirmation) 
under the pains and penalities of perjury.’ 
And it may truthfully be said that the professors 
and teachers in the State of Nevada have never 
felt unduly or inhumanly restrained of their in- 
dividual rights, in agreeing to support the con- 
stitutions and governments which protect them 
and which have allowed them to develop so 
comfortably in the pursuit of life, liberty and 
happiness. 

As for leaders in privately supported educa- 
tional institutions, they are allowed by the peo- 
ple to perform a public function. Their respon- 
sibility under the law of the land is not lessened 
by the permissive nature of their activity; and 
it is diffieult to see in what manner or degree 
their privileged status relieves them of the duty 
to engage to support the basic principles upon 
which the government of the country rests. 

Those who object to such an oath are mis- 
placed, misled or intent upon the substitution of 
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something else for the American system of goy- 
ernment; if the last, what is it that they have 
in mind? They fail to say. They merely ob. 
ject to an oath to support the constitutiona| 
foundation of what has proved to be a workable 
system which, by and large, has been found 
sufficiently elastic to meet economic and sgocia) 
changes which have evolved during a period of 
one hundred and fifty momentous years. If they 
have anything constructive in mind, let them 
openly suggest and advocate it, as an amend- 
ment to the federal Constitution. Or, if they 
believe the old Constitution to be utterly un- 
workable, let them agitate for a constituent eon- 
vention wherein the designated representatives 
of the people may express the will of the masses, 
This assuredly would be better than to try to put 
something over on the citizenry by indirection. 
And, meanwhile, let them loyally support and 
defend the fundamental law of the land, as al! 
lovers of liberty should. 
CHARLES Rocer Hicks 
UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


RECRUITING OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 
IN OHIO 


At the close of the conference on student 
recruiting in October, 1934, the Ohio College 
Association commissioned its Committee on 
College Entrance? to collect from the colleges of 
Ohio ample data as to the experience, policies 
and practices of those colleges in the recruiting, 
guidance and admissions of students. Accord- 
ingly, the committee undertook an extensive 
questionnaire investigation, and secured at least 
partial returns from forty-five Ohio colleges. 
One Negro college and four of the smaller 
chureh-related institutions made no returns. 

The first major finding of the committee is 

3 Art. XV, Sec. 2. 

1The Ohio College Association Committee on 
College Entrance is composed of R. W. Ogan, 
Muskingum College, chairman; Donald M. Love, 
Oberlin College; Arthur F, Southwick, College of 
Wooster; H. B. English, Ohio State University; 
H. A. Toops, Ohio State University; Helen B. 
Dunlap, Lake Erie College; Kenneth I. Brown, 
Hiram College. Additional members of the Field 
Secretaries’ Committee on Student Recruiting are: 


Charles A. Dilley, Fenn College; W. A. Seaman, 
Oberlin College; E. R. Butcher, Heidelberg Col- 


that fewer than one fourth of the graduates of 
Ohio high schools matriculate in any Ohio col- 
lege. The aggregate number of freshmen in the 
Ohio colleges in 1934-35 equalled less than 20 
per cent. of the June, 1934, graduates from the 
publie high schools of Ohio. This is all the more 
significant since approximately four out of five 
college-going students of the state go to Ohio 
colleges. There is reason to believe that the 
number of out-of-state students who come to 
Ohio colleges is about the same as the number of 
Ohio students who go to out-of-state colleges. 

This fact that about three fourths of the Ohio 
high-school graduates do not go to college is all 
the more significant for the fact that each year 
adds forty to fifty thousand additional young 
citizens to the ranks of those who are high-school! 
graduates, but who have not matriculated in any 
college. In the course of the last four years the 
committee estimates that something more than 
150,000 young people have graduated from high 
school, but have not entered college. 





lege; Myron S. Baker, Hiram College; Arthur F. 
Southwick, College of Wooster. 
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It is reasonable to assume that the best half 
of these 150,000 young people would profit 
themselves and others from a college education. 
We estimate, therefore, that seventy-five thou- 
sand young Ohio citizens, age 18 to 22, consti- 
tute a possible source of recruits for the fresh- 
man classes of our colleges. Should these 
seventy-five thousand people, who do not go to 
college, but who eould probably suceeed in col- 
lege, suddenly enroll in Ohio colleges, they would 
increase freshman enrolment to about 300 per 
cent. of the 1934-35 enrolment, and they would 
nearly double the total enrolment of 1934-35. 
Entirely aside from the question as to whether 
this estimate is precisely or very roughly aeccu- 
rate, it seems clear that Ohio colleges have a 
large potential supply of students. If the pro- 
cram of higher edueation in Ohio is given suffi- 
cient diversification to meet the diverse needs of 
these young high-school graduates, and if the 
colleges and society can remove the barriers of 
poverty, provineialism of outlook and other arti- 
ficial restraints, it seems clear that colleges will 
not want for students. 

Under the conditions of the present financial 
stringeney, the church-related colleges of Ohio 
are prepared to serve 135 students for every 100 
students they now have, and the other non- 
church-related colleges of the state are prepared 
to serve 113 students for every 100 they now 
have. It is not diffieult to find a college presi- 
dent who will declare that he could greatly in- 
crease his freshman enrolment if he had sufficient 
financial aid for the deserving prospective stu- 
dents. Many deserving students are denied the 
opportunity to go to college, even though they 
want to go to college. 

The colleges desire to enroll for the year 
1935-36 an 18 per cent. larger freshman class 
than they had in 1934-35. This means that 
thirty-six colleges wish to enroll 1,315 more 
freshmen in 1935-36 than they did enroll in 
1934-35. If the thirty-six colleges reporting in 
the questionnaire were to add to the present 
enrolment by one twenty-fifth of the June, 1934, 
graduates from public high schools who did not 
enter any Ohio college in 1934-35, these thirty- 
six colleges would thereby secure an increase of 
more than 25 per cent. in their freshman class, 
rather than the inerease of 18 per cent., which 
they desire. 
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Whether a large proportion or a small pro- 
portion of Ohio high-school graduates enter an 
Ohio college seems to be a matter of geography. 
In the average Ohio county about 19 per cent. 
of the June, 1934, high-school graduates entered 
an Ohio college. The smallest proportion in any 
county is 6 per cent.; the largest proportion is 
43 per cent. In fifteen Ohio counties 10 per 
cent. or fewer of the June, 1934, high-school 
graduates entered an Ohio college in the year 
following their graduation. In six Ohio eoun- 
ties, at least 30 per cent. of these graduates 
entered college this year. 

Several factors may account for this wide 
difference. Counties in which a college is located 
customarily send more of their graduates to col- 
lege. The colleges tend to concentrate their 
efforts at student recruiting in the large high 
schools of the populous counties. The colleges 
tend to look also for students with sufficient 
money to pay the costs of their study at college. 
The small high schools located in the sparsely 
settled counties see comparatively little of the 
student recruiting agents of the colleges. 

There seems to be little or no basis for think- 
ing that differences in native intelligence or in 
learning aptitudes of high-school graduates in 
the various counties of the state suffice to ex- 
plain the marked differences between the coun- 
ties with respect to the proportion of graduates 
who enter Ohio colleges. 

The colleges of Ohio might increase their 
enrolments not only by recruiting more new 
students, but by holding those whom they do 
recruit for a longer time period. It is well 
known that students drop out of college for the 
lack of finance, for the lack of intelligence, for 
the lack of adequate motivation and for numer- 
ous Other reasons. Various facts indicate some- 
thing of the student mortality rate. For every 
one hundred freshmen who enter the typical 
Ohio college, about one fourth will have been 
eliminated one year later and less than one half 
will survive to the senior year. For each of the 
last twelve years in the neighborhood of two 
thirds of the net undergraduate enrolment in the 
four-year colleges may be found in the freshman 
and sophomore years. 

In the opinion of the committee, this situation 
of apparently small holding power is one which 
also deserves study and possible correction. If 
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a student is admitted to a curriculum which is 
not adjusted to his needs, if a student finds too 
little diversification in the types of colleges 
available for him in Ohio, if the student is not 
guided to the particular college best adapted to 
serve him, if the teaching technique and the 
remedial procedures of the college are not such 
as to give the student a better chance to survive 
in the course to which he is admitted, the col- 
leges of the state face a challenging problem of 
educational statesmanship. Perhaps the better 
solution of this problem’ will do something 
toward correcting the maladjustment indicated 
by the facet that Ohio colleges are suffering for 
the lack of students and high-school graduates 
are suffering for their lack of college education. 

Colleges of Ohio have spent a considerable 
amount in student reeruiting activity. For the 
thirty-three Ohio colleges reporting their expen- 
ditures for recruiting the 1934-35 freshman 
class, the average expenditure was in excess of 
fourteen dollars per student, and in excess of 
three thousand dollars per college. Eighteen 
colleges did not supply any information. Some 
of these eolleges are known to have extensive 
and rather costly recruiting programs. Some 
of them do not have expensive programs. It 
appears quite certain from the questionnaire 
returns that the annual cost of student reeruit- 
ing exceeded $100,000 for the year 1933-34. 
The estimated aggregate cost in all Ohio colleges 
is $150,000 for the 1934-35 freshmen. This 
student recruiting bill is composed chiefly of 
salaries, commissions and expenses paid to field 
agents, salaries to clerks and stenographers, 
costs of printing and postage, cost of pictorial 
bulletins, posters and college yearbooks, and 
office supplies, expenditures for advertising in 
magazines and newspapers, and in other reeruit- 
ing practices. The bill does not include the cost 
of printing catalogs and the costs more strictly 
connected with the admissions procedure of the 
college. 

In view of the financial stringency which the 
colleges of Ohio faced in 1933-34, this financial 
effort to reeruit students is a very strenuous one. 
Certainly the utmost care should be taken to see 
that the reeruiting program is educationally 
respectable and certain to yield abundant eduea- 
tional returns on the investment. The program 
should be of genuine educational and social 
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valve to the students, as well as to the colleges, 
Such an expenditure should tend to (1) reduce 
the number of 75,000 Ohio citizens of college 
age and capable of a college education, but not 
in college; (2) increase the college enrolment to 
the desired 135 to 150 per cent. of the 1934-35 
enrolment; (3) indirectly tend to reduce the 
elimination rate or to increase the holding power 
of the college by (a) guiding the high-schoo| 
graduates to appropriate colleges and (b) keep- 
ing colleges awake to the social needs. 

It is pertinent to ask why colleges do not en- 
roll many more students in view of the strenuous 
efforts they make in the large number of stu- 
dents who are not availing themselves of the 
opportunity to go to college. Some critics hold 
that one reason for this is that the colleges are 
afflicted with social and educational lag. The 
criticism is that the colleges follow traditional 
patterns rather than create new patterns. The 
colleges are slow to recognize emerging new 
needs and to adjust their programs accordingly, 
They modify their curricula, if at all, only when 
the force of popular demand requires such modi- 
fication. They are not trail blazers; they do not 
live on their own intellectual frontiers. By their 
“stand-patism” the colleges may commit institu- 
tional suicide. 

In view of these criticisms it becomes impor- 
tant to know what needs of the communities in 
which the colleges are located are recognized by 
the presidents of the colleges. Questionnaire 
inquiries secured the opinion of thirty-three 
college presidents as to what the most urgent 
needs of the respective college communities are. 
The most commonly mentioned need in the re- 
spective college communities has to do with the 
financing of the students of limited means and 
the provision of appropriate education for 
adults who have passed the normal age for 
undergraduate education. The presidents see 
the need for providing education to mature 
adults not interested in college credit or gradua- 
tion, but desirous of pursuing courses of their 
own selection regardless of entrance require- 
ments, prerequisites or the conventionalized 
restraints upon the student’s freedom of choice. 
Courses that deal with contemporary social 
problems and courses for women who are home- 
makers are especially needed. 

A major reason why colleges find it difficult 
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to enroll enough students is the financial inabil- 
itv of the student to pay the costs of going to 
college. From the view-point of democracy this 
situation is most significant. If I interpret it 
aright, the demoeratic philosophy of education 
is that the lack of money or other artificial bar- 
riers should not make it impossible for young 
people to go to college. Higher education must 
not become a class privilege or a prerogative of 
the rich in a democracy. It is, therefore, impor- 
tant to look at the student aid resources of the 
Ohio colleges and at the cost of the college edu- 
cation to the average undergraduate student. 

The questionnaire returns on student aid were 
rather unsatisfactory. Many colleges did not 
report student aid resources. It may be that 
this failure to report indicates that the agegre- 
cate amount of student aid is meager. Of the 
student aid which some fifteen colleges did re- 
port, four or five colleges awarded two thirds of 
the aggregate amount of the student aid re- 
ported. The FERA aid constituted the most 
important single type of student aid awarded 
to freshmen. 

During the last eight years the Ohio colleges 
as a group have not significantly increased the 
proportionate amount of the total cost of edu- 
cation which the student is called upon to bear 
through the payment of fixed charges for edu- 
cational purposes. Aggregate costs for tuition, 
board and room have not changed much during 
the last eight years in the average college. 

As a result of the committee report and 
recommendation to the association, the Ohio 
College Association by almost unanimous vote 
has adopted the following code as a guide in the 
process of student recruiting: 


(a) The college should control the entire process 
of recruiting, and should not cooperate in 
recruiting with profit-making agencies, nor 
allow the method of per capita commissions 
to or by any of its agents. 

(b) The recruiting policies should be subordinate 
to the admissions policy. The entire pro- 
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cedure of recruiting and admissions should 
be such as to minimize the danger of con- 
flicting policy and authority. 

(ec) It is felt that the financial need of the appli- 
cant should be the fundamental considera- 
tion in granting student aid. Accordingly, 
it is recommended that financial subsidies of 
whatever sort (including student remission 
of fees and employment) be granted only to 
students of satisfactory scholastic ability 
who could not otherwise meet the minimum 
college expense. All automatic awards, 
such as scholarships or student aid grants 
for high-school valedictorians, sons and 
daughters of ministers and _ missionaries, 
ete., should be abolished as rapidly as pos- 
sible. An exception to the general principle 
is presented in the case of open scholarships. 
A college may properly grant a limited num- 
ber of scholarships for exceptional scholastic 
ability (and high character qualifications) 
awards on the basis of open competition, 
judged by a committee which passes on all 
such applicants. 

(d) Proselyting is condemned. Proselyting is 
here defined as the deliberate attempt, (a) 
to deter a student from attending another 
college by unethical means such as the offer 
of higher financial aid or the making of 
unfair or derogatory remarks about the col- 
lege; or (b) to change a student’s choice 
after he has made definite application to a 
college. 
Scholarships and remission of fees should be 
granted in recruiting only when definite pro- 
vision for such grants has been made in the 
budget, and the discretion for the award of 
any form of student aid to freshmen should 
not rest with the field agent or any other 
single officer. 


(e 


wa 


The association is also attempting to evolve 
further plans to the end that the long-time 
mutual interest of students and colleges which 
are considered to be identical may be more ade- 
quately served. 

R. W. OGan 

MUSKINGUM COLLEGE 


QUOTATIONS 


MARRIED WOMEN TEACHERS IN THE 
LONDON SCHOOLS 


In deciding to lift the bar against the em- 
ployment of married women in the teaching 


service the London County Council has reverted 
to the practise of the old School Board and to 
that of the council in recent years. In 1906 the 
council made a standing order requiring all 
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women appointed after that date to resign their 
appointments on marriage. Teachers, however, 
were exempted expressly from the rule. In 
1923 the council rescinded this regulation and 
resolved that with the exception of teachers who 
were in the service or appointed to the service 
on March 6 of that year marriage should put 
an end to their contract with the council. Part- 
time or sessional teachers were not affected by 
the regulation, and a few other exceptions were 
allowed. For instance, when the exigences of 
the service demanded it married women could 
be employed “on supply” on a special certificate 
being given by the edueation officer that they 
were needed to fill the places of absentees. These 
arrangements have not remained unchallenged, 
and criticism of the position has come from or- 
ganizations interested in the employment of 
women. Recently deputations from the Open 
Door Council and the Standing Joint Commit- 
tee of Industrial Women’s Organizations, in 
addition to representations made by the London 
and National Society for Women’s Service, have 
put the case strongly for the general employ- 
ment of married women and have urged the 
council to reconsider the matter. The council 
has not conceded the general principle, but has 
adopted a limited scheme providing that mar- 
riage shall not prevent the employment of full- 
time teachers in non-residential schools or of 
supply teachers. 

The decision is a wise compromise. There 
are a number of practical difficulties involved, 
for it has to be admitted, without reservation, 
that as a teacher a mother is in a different posi- 
tion from a married man. The council found 
in 1923 that 26.6 per cent. of permanent teach- 
ers in the couneil’s service were married, that 
each year three out of every hundred married 
women had a child, and that the seventeen 
weeks’ leave for childbirth gave an average ab- 
sence of 4.5 days a year, calculated on the whole 
married teaching staff, including widows. Edu- 
cational objections which were raised at that 
time and which were ineapable of statistical ex- 
pression dealt with the home ties which weighed 
heavily upon a mother, especially in earing for 
young children. It was argued that in such eir- 
cumstances she was not able to devote full at- 
tention to school duties and to the development 
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of her teaching capacity. The derangement in 
organization resulting from the absence of a 
senior teacher from the school was also regarded 
as a serious consideration. Further, in the 
years soon after the war the council was im- 
pressed by the views of the Women’s Employ- 
ment Committee appointed by the Ministry of 
Reconstruction, which had expressed the opinion 
that the employment of married women outside 
their homes should not be encouraged, and that 
while unemployment was so rife all possible 
steps should be taken to obtain a diffusion of 
opportunities for work. Indeed, at the present 
time the council is under no illusion and realizes 
that the new decision may lead to the shutting 
out from employment of a number of persons 
dependent upon their own earnings in favor of 
others who are for the most part not dependent 
upon their own efforts. Disapproval has also 
been expressed of the idea that two incomes 
should go into one home. All these objections 
have rendered the task of reconsideration by 
the council a matter of difficulty. It is not sur- 
prising therefore that the removal of the bar 
applies only to teachers and to women doctors 
and leaves the general question of married wo- 
men’s employment untouched. It was on these 
grounds that the decision was challenged by the 
Opposition, though not as a party matter. 
While it may be admitted that the council's 
decision is clearly a compromise, it is a compro- 
mise which is likely to prove of publie advan- 
tage. Mr. Webbe, who as a former inspector 
knows the needs of the schools, admitted in the 
course of debate that the council “could not face 
with equanimity the prospect of the teaching 
service being entirely filled by spinsters.” In- 
deed there is some reason for believing that the 
marriage bar is injurious to the work of the 
schools, for it excludes from the education ser- 
vice women who from their knowledge of home 
life are particularly fitted to teach senior gir!s 
and to care for little children. There are also 
grounds for assuming that some women do not 
enter the teaching profession because they object 
to the ban on their activities which will result 
from marriage. From an economic standpoint 
it is wasteful that the fruits of public money 
which has been spent on the training of women 
should not accrue to the welfare of the com- 
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munity. A man looks forward to some forty 
vears of active work in school, whereas many 
women trained at equal public expense marry 
and are lost to the service. 

Local authorities will also remember that mar- 
riage often makes for the enrichment of per- 
sonal qualities, which inerease the value of a 
woman teacher to the state. There has been a 
tendency in the past for the atmosphere in some 
of the primary and secondary schools to be too 
eloistral, too much divoreed from the normal 
home life to which the pupils are accustomed. 
That sueh a divorce from normal conditions is 
not desirable may be gathered from Circular No. 
1353, which was issued by the Board of Educa- 
tion in the spring of 1925, on “The Teaching of 
Mothereraft.” It was then suggested that in 
secondary schools the most suitable person to 
take charge of the work was a teacher on the 
regular staff, that if the head teacher could not 
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undertake this duty it should be entrusted to a 
senior member of the staff, “preferably a mar- 
ried woman with children of her own.” In 
commenting on this wise provision, a correspon- 
dent writing in the Supplement of Mareh 21, 
1925, asked, “In how many girls’ secondary 
schools are any of the teachers married and 
chosen for experience of life, except what they 
have gained in celibate institutions, training 
colleges or women’s colleges at the universities?” 
Married women teachers will not lightly disre- 
gard either the call of the home or the interests 
of the school. A good many will retire tem- 
porarily from the service on their own initiative, 
as they have done in the past. The new decision 
will enable them to come back to the education 
service, better equipped for their work and with 
a fuller understanding of the needs and the dif- 
ficulties of the children and their parents.—The 
London Times Educational Supplement. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


ESTIMATION VERSUS MEASUREMENT 
OF IMPROVEMENT IN ENGLISH 


CoLLeGE departments of English were among 
the first to adjust instruction to pupil needs as 
determined by uniform placement tests given 
before instruction begins. This curricular ad- 
justment is a progressive innovation but pro- 
vides no accurate index of pupil growth. Since 
the pre-test is not calibrated with the final exam- 
ination, improvement in basie English skills 
must be estimated by means of teacher’s marks. 
Valuable as these grades may be as estimates, 
they are by no means precise. Unless compara- 
ble measuring instruments are used both before 
and after instruction, it is not possible to know 
with any degree of accuracy the amount of 
improvement resulting from instruction. 

Assuming the possibility of measuring growth 
in such a manner, certain questions may still 
perplex the teacher. (1) How much improve- 
ment should be exhibited by students? (2) 
Should all grow at the same rate and achieve the 
same amount? The question of how much im- 
provement should be anticipated postulates an 
experimental problem which can be answered 
only by pre- and post-testing in connection with 
experimental variation of course content, meth- 





ods of instruction and initial status of students. 
Of course large gains do not necessarily imply 
that the student has achieved the required mini- 
mum, but it is apparent that we violate the basic 
psychology of learning and motivation when we 
fail to reward improvement in those whose 
original status was low. Presumably the ideal 
grading system would be a resultant not only of 
the final amount of knowledge possessed, but 
also of the amount and rate of improvement. 

So much for the theory behind the impulse to 
measure improvement or growth. An illustra- 
tion of the method and a résumé of a few facts 
regarding improvement in English will now be 
considered. Data for this demonstration were 
made available as by-products of a study of 
scholastic prediction of freshmen in the College 
of Science, Literature and the Arts. The Co- 
operative English Test, Series I, form 1933, 
probably does not measure all aspects of instrue- 
tion in English or even those which teachers 
seek. But such a test does measure three basic 
factors of instruction in English, that is, usage, 
spelling and vocabulary. 

In September, 1933, the Cooperative English 
Test was given to 56 men and 67 women. 
Twenty-one months later these same students 
were given the 1934 form of the same test, the 
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second scores being equated with those of the 
first by means of the tables provided by the Co- 
time of the 
second testing 4 of the group were in the Gen- 


operative Test Service. At the 


eral College and 4 in the University College; the 
other students were registered as sophomores in 
the Arts College. Tables I and II present aver- 
age gains of differences in growth between men 
and women. 

Data presented in Tables I and II show that 
men gain, on the average, more than do women; 
especially is this true for the vocabulary test. 
But women, as a group, are higher on both the 
first and second test in spelling and vocabulary. 
The average raw score on the second test for 
men is almost the same as the average first test 
The variability of the men is greater 
on the second test than for women on the retest. 
first and 
second test are lower for women in usage and 


of women. 


Moreover, the correlations between 
spelling, indieating that women tended less to 
maintain ranks in growth proportionate to their 
original scores in these two sections of the test. 
In the vocabulary section, however, the varia- 
bility of both men and women increased; but the 
standard deviation of women was less than that 
of men. The correlation between first and see- 
ond vocabulary test was almost as high for men 
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as for women. The average gain in vocabulary 
of men was equivalent to that of women. 

The women in this group not only began the 
study of English with higher average test scores, 
but also maintained their advantage over men. 
But, with the exception of vocabulary, the aver- 
age man improved slightly more from the first 
to the second test than did the average woman, 
Should this fact of greater gain from a lower 
initial score be considered in assigning marks to 
students? 

In order to discover what factors were asso- 
ciated with improvement, the amount of average 
gain in total seore was related to types of 
English courses taken by these students and 
grades received in such courses. 

Table III shows the average gain made by 
students classified by the English courses taken 
during the period intervening between tests. In 
English A, B, C, a five-credit course in literature 
and composition, a group of 67 students made 
an average gain of 17.60. In Composition 4, 5, 
6, the group of 17 gained an average of 15.35 
points. A group of 4 students in English 21, 22, 
23 showed an average gain of 3.25. Both the 
Sub-freshman English group and Composition 
11, 12, 20 were small; the former, consisting of 
3 students, showed 7.33 average gain and the 


TABLE I 
SUMMARY OF MEANS, S.D. AND AVERAGE GAINS OF MEN STUDENTS 





First test 








Average Correlation Test 











Sub-Test ‘No. Mean S.D. No. Mean SD. oe ea eS 
Usage umm 86 67.64 1266 56 78.76 1068 11.12 88 
Spelling 56 «2948 (11.07 56 33.39 10.34 3.91 84 
Vocabulary 56 57.00 1466 56 60.50 1726 3.50 85 
Total English 56 154.85 2886 56 172.25 3227 17.40 87 








SuMMARY OF MEANS, S.D. AND AVERAGE GAINS OF WOMEN STUDENTS 








First test 


Second test Average Correlation Test 








Sub-Test ~~+=No. Mean SD. No. Mean S.D. gain =I vs. Test II 
—_— an 67 72,38 11.99 67 81.72 8.88 9.34 2 
Spelling 67 38.87 10.22 67 3845 10.51 -0.42 71 
Vocabulary 67 62.71 12.98 67 66.17 15.78 3.46 89 

67 185.75 27.57 13.04 89 


Total English : 67 172.7 28.2 

















. No. of Mean score 

English course priaetes first test 

“ae Lit gal Ona ccc 08 oa 167.79 
Composition 4, 5, 6 17 143.41 
Eng. Lit. 21, 22, 23 iS 4 200.00 
Sub-freshman English 3 124.66 
Composition 11, 12, 20 5 200.80 
27 155.52 


No English course 





* Scores on the first test: 


respectively. 


+ Scores on the first test: 136, 103, and 135. 


tupaly 
1vely 


and 205, respectively. 

latter with 5 students gave an average of 11.80. 
The group of 27 students who had taken no 
English course showed an average gain of 14.07. 

A very noticeable item in Table III is the 
average gain of this group of 27 who had taken 
no English courses. Their scores as freshmen 
were high and they gained almost as much as 
those who took Composition 4, 5, 6, and those 
who took English Literature and Composition. 
The first mean seore of these 27 students was 
lower than the latter group and higher than the 
composition students; the second means have the 
same ranks. The variability of this “control” 
sroup was much higher than that of any other, 
being about the same for the first and second 
testing. This gain gives rise to several quite 
pertinent questions. (1) Do students grow in 
knowledge without the aid of formal instruction 
in the fundamentals of English? (2) How 
much and what kind of formal instruction need 
be given before improvement is exhibited? (3) 
Would similar improvement without formal in- 
struction be exhibited by students with lower 
scores on the initial English test? 

The first and third questions will be answered 
negatively by those who assume that formal in- 
struction, providing equal opportunity to learn, 
is indispensable if students are to show improve- 
ment. Presumably students should receive for- 
mal instruction along lines as set as the laws of 
the Medes and Persians, or else they will not 
succeed in the school system. How much, and 
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‘Scores on the first test: 182, 208, 213, 214 and 187. 
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TABLE III 
SUMMARY OF AVERAGE GAINS CLASSIFIED BY ENGLISH COURSES 


Mean score Average 


S.D. second test S.D. gain 
25.28 185.39 23.92 17.60 
20.67 158.76 25.84 15.35 
2 203.25 _ 3.25 
t 132.00 t (Pos 
212.60 t 11.80 
36.04 169.59 35.98 14.07 


ro 917 


Seores on the second test: 172, 217, 221 and 203, 


Scores on the second test: 125, 113 and 158, respee- 


Scores on the second test: 187, 216, 227, 228 


what kind of instruction, are questions to be 
decided by the individual teacher. 

A further analysis of average gains in total 
test scores was made in terms of grades received 
in English courses. 

Table IV shows that 3 students who failed in 
English Literature gained an average of 23.66 
points in the total test. Ten D students in Com- 
position A, B, C, made a gain of 20.10; 11 in 
Literature A, B, C, gained an average of 19.54; 
3 in Sub-freshman English have an average gain 
of 7.33; English Composition A, B, C, shows 33 
“C” students gaining 17.38; 29 in Literature 
A, B, C, gaining 17.58; 7 in Composition 4, 5, 6 
gained 15.71; 3 in English 21, 22, 23 showed an 
average decrease of —2.33; 4 in Composition 11, 
12, 20 showed a gain of 11.25. Looking again 
at English Composition A, B, C, it is found that 
23 “B” students gained 16.78; 21 in Literature 
A, B, C, gained 17.19; 4 in Composition 4, 5, 6 
gained an average of 16.25; 1 in Composition 
11, 12, 20 gained 14.00. The 1 “A” student in 
English Composition A, B, C, gained 15.00, and 
the 3 “A” students in Literature A, B, C, gained 
7.33. The students having no English courses 
make an average gain of 14.07. 

These analyses of gains in the English test 
demonstrate certain points regarding the mea- 
surement of achievement. The use of the proper 
scientific tools make possible a measurement of 
the amount of growth in subject-matter fields. 
Moreover, such a procedure should provide a 
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TABLE IV 


SUMMARY OF THE AVERAGE GAINS IN ENGLISH 
CouRSES BY GRADE RECEIVED 


English course Grade No. — 
English Composition A, B,C A 1 15.00 
B 23 16.78 
Cc 33 17.38 
D 10 20.10 
F — _ 
English Literature A, B, C A 3 1.33 
B 21 17.19 
Cc 29 17.58 
D 11 19.54 
F 3 23.66 
Composition 4, 5, 6 <a —_ _— 
B 4 16.25 
C ‘f 15.71 
D 6 14.33 
F ae — 
English 21, 22, 23 ae a -— 
B _— 
C 3 —2.33 
D 1 20.00 
ee nia 
Composition 11, 12, 20 A —_ _— 
B 1 14.00 
Cc 4 11.25 
D = — 
F = ex 
Sub-freshman English A — _ 
B sade = 
C wis 
D 7.33 
F ah eile 
No English course taken ......... — 27 14.07 


means of identifying students whose final status 
in a course results from growth, and those stu- 
dents whose high final status is not much above 
that exhibited on the first day of class. Pre- 
sumably two such students should not receive 
the same type of scholastic award. This method 
of measurement also makes possible the recog- 
nition, reward and encouragement of students 
who improve from a low initial status, but whose 
final status does not reach the minimum required 
for a passing grade. With regard to this latter 
point, 41 students, whose total seore constituted 
the lower one third of the distribution of the 
entire group of 123, gained on the average 18.56 
points from a first mean of 128.27. The middle 
one third of the students had a mean score on 
the first test of 164.29 and gained, on the aver- 
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age, 15.76 points. The highest one third of the 
students gained 12.37 points from a first mean 
of 196.63. 

As a rule, the grade a student receives in g 
course depends largely upon his seore on the 
final examination and upon the ratings of the 
teacher. But, by tne use of standardized ani 
comparable tests the teacher’s judgment of im- 
provement may be based upon more objective 
evidence. It is logical to assume that such a 
basis will be more accurate, consistent and fair 
to the student. It is not contended that the use 
of standardized and comparable tests should be 
the sole determiner of a student’s grade; but it 
is maintained that they provide a more accurate 
basis from which to draw conelusions regarding 
student growth and achievement, and_ that 
amount of growth should be considered in 
assigning grades. 

E. G. WILuiAMson 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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LET FREEDOM RING 


DurinG the month the thermometer showed no 
drop in the temperature of academic freedom 
discussions. 

Over in Franklin County, Pennsylvania, be- 
vond Green Ridge Mountains and on the stream 
it runs through Grier’s Hollow, lies Seotland- 
town, 400 inhabitants. From it eame to the Den- 
ver convention the National Edueation Asso- 
ciation’s Patrick Henry, Sechoolmaster J. G. 
Allen. “He darted to the platform,” says the 
Associated Press, “and fired the convention.” 
Why not? It was the Fourth of July. Flags 
were flying in Denver. Why not have fire- 
works? In spite of the long-continued policy 
ot steady-headed counselors of the association 
to avoid stampedes, the declaration of independ- 
ence shot off by this descendant of the leader of 
the Green Mountain Boys was the most loudly 
cheered of the week’s doings. 

“Resolved,” shouts the resolution, “that we are 
for full opportunity to present in our class- 
rooms different points of view on all controver- 
How else is the publie-school- 
trained citizen to know his business?” The 
association shall set up a committee of five, 
three of them to be classroom teachers. It 
shall make known what legislation is proposed 
against freedom of teaching. The committee 
shall take the necessary steps to combat such 
legislation. The association shall investigate 
and report upon eases of discharge of teachers 
put in jeopardy by practicing academic free- 
It shall cooperate with other reputable 
national organizations working for liberty. 

A prophetie eye can see some pretty com- 
plexities implicit in these resolutions. Is the 
Legion a national organization working for lib- 
erty? How much Legion influence is behind 
legislation that this resolution pledges the Na- 
tional Edueation Association to combat? Against 
how many teachers allowing different points of 
view on controversial questions to be discussed 
in classrooms have Legion posts moved? What 


ke 


sial questions. 


dom. 
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sort of a gesture towards Sons and Daughters 
of the Revolution and Chambers of Commerce 
is this declaration? 
ican teacher can thank the Scotland schoolmaster 
for a real thrill. 

Milo Whitaker, researching professor of social 


It seems to me the Amer- 


science in Northern Illinois Teachers College, 
overflows into Indiana and tells the Hoosier- 
State teachers association to ask who shall be 
master of the schoolmaster. Remember, warns 
Milo, that the ‘American Republic was born of 
revolution and in defiance of the Constitution 
the revolutionaries 


under which as colonists 


were living. A teacher who speaks of the well- 
known imperfections of our government is 
branded as a Red. 
subjects youth is being robbed of its right to 
function as an intelligent citizen. 

School Life, appearing by authority of the 
Federal Secretary of the Interior, prints on its 
cover: “The argument that a teacher paid with 
publie funds should be oath-bound to uphold 
the constitution and laws has no foundation in 
logic. A publie official is by the nature of his 
office obligated to support the Constitution and 
the laws. <A teacher’s business is to teach, not 
to enforce laws. If the world had been left 
to law-givers and enforcers the Renaissance 
would never have come. We would still be in 
the thraldom of the dark ages.” 

Schoolmaster Allen’s National 
Association Committee for protection of free- 
dom ean practice at the start on Huey Long’s 
Louisiana statute just passed, which gives to the 
State Budget Committee the power of dismiss- 
ing any teacher at any time. 

Meantime Historian Ellis Oberholzer 
from Philadelphia to the summer Institute of 
Publie Affairs at the University of Virginia with 
the prophecy that this dictator-ridden world will 
rise and throw off the politicians and reclaim its 
liberties. 

In Passaic, New Jersey, firemen and police 
began weekly attendance at church by direction 


By neglect of controversial 


Edueation 


goes 
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of the chief, not to quench too hot discourse 
nor to prevent rioting by congregations, but 
because the Director of Publie Safety holds that 
going to church makes a publie servant more 
serviceable. Passaie schools are also teaching 
that this Republie was established on a com- 
plete exclusion of religion from civie service. 
And Columbia John K. Norton 
urges 1,000,000 teachers to make their weight 
felt in politics. “Political should be 
brought to realize that teachers are not satisfied 
with meaningless platitudes by which candidates 


Professor 


leaders 


claim votes.” American public schools were 
established as a result of the argument of the 
men prominent in setting up the government 
of the United States that on putting political 
power into the hands of the people the people 
must be taught what the politics of the country 
is and the duty of improving our system of 
cooperative government. 

Freedom in Chicago finds its William Tell in 
School Superintendent Bogan, who announces 
his intention to free the high schools from the 
shackles of college entrance requirements and 
to give the bulk of the pupils a practical educa- 


tion suited to their immediate needs. “Old 
high-school theory presupposed,” he says, “that 
every student would go to college. The crowd 


can’t go. We shall reorganize the schools for 
the benefit of the crowd.” 

In the present abundance of articles and reso- 
lutions for academic freedom in school and 
college some too swift a progressive may 
endanger the tiny sprout of liberty that is look- 
ing toward the light. Birth control is surely 
a controversial question. There are certainly 
social implications of vital importance in it. 
It fits beautifully into the abstract pattern 
platted by the friends of freedom. Any peda- 
gogieal Arnold Winkelried who leads his high- 
school class into the serried ranks of average 
community prejudice on this issue can have 
the satisfaction of being officially speared, and 
of holding back academie freedom a few more 


years. 
PEACE, WAR AND SCHOOLS 


A MEETING pledged to keep America out of 
war was held in Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Senators Gerald Nye, Bennett Champ Clark 
and Representative Maury Maverick address it. 
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The general tenor of the speeches is that the 
time to lock the door is before the horse j, 
stolen. Prohibit all shipments of munitions. 
Prohibit loans to warring nations. Forbid pass. 
Representative Maverick 
“The 


The constant 


ports into war zones. 
sees no chance of a war in Europe. 
nations have been bled white. 
war talk of generals and admirals is for greater 
appropriations. It is criminal nonsense.” 

Refusal to sanction or to participate in any 
future war, either as combatants, munitions. 
workers or investors, was voted by the East 
Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh by 84 per cent. of the delegates, 16 
per cent. disapproving. This is regarded by 
press comments as the most outright pacificism 
ever adopted by an American religious group. 
The conference urged its ministers not to accept 
appointments as chaplains in Army, Navy or 
Marine service. 

Military training is recommended by Super- 
intendent Bogan for all the high schools of 
Chicago. Board President MeCahey says that 
he has learned that the Reserve Officers Training 
Corps strengthens loyalty, mitigates communis- 
tic influence and is the best thing to build up 
morale among students. Twenty-four full-time 
army officers are to be in charge. 

Professors, ministers and high-school grad- 
uates appearing before the Chicago Board of 
Education to protest against this proposal are 
told by Major Frank Beals that they are talk- 
ing to gain publicity. President MeCahey 
repeats that the military training of the high 
schools helps make boys into sturdy, patriotic 
citizens. Another board member scores by call- 
ing the protesters “long-haired men and short- 
haired women.” The board, with the exception 
of Mrs. W. S. Hefferan, the only educator in the 
membership, approves the plan. 

In contrast you have President Arthur Mor- 
gan, who says in Antioch Notes, without any ref- 
erence to Chicago or other specific eases, “The 
duty of the soldier is historically universal : ‘not 
to think but to obey.’ Thus the spirit of the 
army is destructive of the spirit of democracy. 
Samuel Insull praised universal military train- 
ing. He said it makes people obedient. This 
is the attitude of many business men. Our 
military tradition comes from autocratie Europe. 
A democratic people must critically review a 
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“ime whieh would be an education away from 

i mocracy.” 

WATCH THE WOMEN 

Tue erowded convention of the General Fed- 
tion of Women’s Clubs elected as president 
three years Mrs. Roberta Campbell Law- 
announcing citizenship as the chief objee- 
to be sought. “Our country is dotted with 
ilhouses. They were built by our people 
preserve and improve representative democ- 
It is the great duty of womanhood, now 
ttaining full citizenship, to push forward edu- 
ation to realize its ecivie purpose.” 

An amazing awakening of women to their 
duty of influencing public affairs is noted by 
(irace Morrison Poole, retiring president of the 
“They 
are discussing politival questions of the day 
instead of literature and art. 
actively politieal, fighting fearlessly, can free 
ir country from the control of special inter- 


General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


Women more 


ests and powerful lobbies.” 
Franklin 


law-elass in 


Russell 
York 
University on woman’s duty to improve the 
political situation. ‘With the possible exception 
of the American Legion and the trade unions the 
only organizations politicians are afraid of are 


Law Professor Ferriss 


women’s New 


adaresses a 


the women’s elubs.” 

Port Chester, New York, sent Mrs. William 
Sporkorg to the University of Virginia’s Insti- 
tute of Publie Affairs to tell it that women have 
a brain trust of their own which is helping to 
set the country on the right road. Among the 
members are Mrs. Roosevelt, Mary Woolley, 
Mrs. William Brown Meloney, Carrie Chapman 
Catt, Dorothy Canfield Fisher and Judge Flor- 


MONTHLY REVIEW OF 


What Are We Coming to? The lover of 
facts, of order, of cautions and guarded pre- 
diction has pleasure and profit coming to him 
in the perusal of the handsome volume on chang- 
ing birth rates in the United States. 

Our population growth is gradually slowing 
down. Inerease will presumably cease absolutely 
‘Frank Lorimer, Frederick Osborn, ‘‘ Dynamics 


of Population.’? The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 461 pp. $4.00. 
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ence E. Allen. 


what politicians are doing. 


“It’s up to women to ascertain 
It’s 
pierce the mists of their propaganda and to set 


up to us to 
against it a barricade of educated intelligence.” 

No less experienced an observer than Isaae 
Hoover, White House introducer during many 
vears, comes to the front with a recommendation 
that women be given important posts in vote- 
getting campaigns. “They are more direct, 
persistent, intelligent and effective than men 
workers.” 

In Kansas, college girls are earning expenses 


driving wheat trucks from the thresher to the 


elevator. Girls from towns as well as from 
farms have no trouble getting jobs. “These 


do not waste so much time as 


? 


young women 


the men drivers,” say the managers. 

A New York policeman arrests two young 
women walking in Central Park for wearing 
sailor trousers and not enough on the back. 
When the girls explained that they were from 
Chicago and in what is ordinary street wear 
Magistrate Perlman released them. Vestimen- 
tie freedom sustained. 

The St. Louis Tavernkeepers’ Society asks the 
aldermen to pass an ordinance keeping women 
out of saloons. “Women patrons are a menace 
to business. They are driving men into buying 
package liquor to take away to some place 
where they ean drink it in peace.” Mrs. Sidney 
Maestre, socially prominent, opposes the desired 
ordinance. “Deny women the front door and 
they’ll go around back or up an alley to some 
place where there’s no pretense of regulation. 
You can’t keep the wrong kind of woman out; 
you might as well let the right kind of woman 


im.” 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


at some time from twenty to forty years from 
now with a maximum population of a hundred 
and fifty millions or less. This event may be 
followed by some decline in total population 
for several decades; but, although the basis 
for this prediction is exposed for you in detail, 
the compilers see so many possible uncertain 
elements which may interfere that they tell 
you it is idle to speculate far into the future. 

Their study, replete with charts and tables, 
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covers human fertility and reproduction trends, 
racial composition of the population, variations 
of fertility among different groups, trends of 
immigrants, social classification, variations in 
birth rates in city dwellers of different social 
status, the same in different kinds of communi- 
ties. Especially interesting to the educator are 
the variations in physique and health among us, 
the cultural-intellectual backgrounds we have, 
how regions show variations, the extent of con- 
traceptive information and practice in various 
groups, the effect of education on fertility, the 
possibilities of control of the birth rate. 

Possibly between two thirds and three fourths 
of all childlessness of families of superior social 
standing in the previous generation may be 
due to the high frequency of late marriages. 
There has been little or no biological change in 
the reproductive capacity of Anglo-Saxon peo- 
ples in the last fifty years, although birth rates 
have been rapidly falling. The frequency of 
childless and one-child families in groups with 
superior education is due in large part to volun- 
tary sterility and other influences of late mar- 
riage. There are significant differences in the 
availability of accurate contraceptive informa- 
tion to different social classes. At the last con- 
vention of the National Education Association 
an active committee of college women obtained 
thousands of signatures to petitions asking Con- 
gress to remove the restrictions upon the dissem- 
ination of birth-control information. 

Illiterates have larger families. Fewer chil- 
dren are found belonging to high-school grad- 
uates than in the ease of parents who have 
received only an elementary school education. 
It has long been known that the college-bred 
have fewer children. 

The book is full of pertinent facts doecu- 
mented with care and expertly analyzed for 
probable conclusions. 


Morals, Politics and Economics. It is a 
relief to read of communism, socialism, anarch- 
ism, Marxism and other controversial projects 
deseribed and criticized in a calm, philosophic 
atmosphere. Professor Wheelwright, of New 
York University, affords the opportunity in his 
discussion of the morality of man and society.” 

2Philip Wheelwright, ‘‘A Critical Introduction 


to Ethies.’’ Doubleday, Doran and Company, Gar- 
den City, New York. 463 pp. $2.00. 
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The nature of morals, the platitudes and p)j. 
osophical fallacies current in ethical theories, 
the teachings of famous masters are discussed 
and analyzed. After the proposal of a soun) 
method in ethical reasoning, the author applies 
it to the most urgent problems of contemporary 
political and economic life. 

The acceptance of a general principle is for. 
ever being upset by its application to cases jy 
which its conclusion would be unacceptable, 
The working man is told that he has liberty. 
He is free to accept or reject the terms the 
employing corporation offers. From the labor- 
er’s point of view this is a choice between 
taking the job and slowly starving or to throw 
it up and die sooner. From the citizen’s point 
of view equality has a Pickwickian sense. He 
is given, with all others, the equal opportunity 
to vote for one of two candidates when both are 
committed to policies the net result of which 
is to perpetuate those economic and _ social 
inequalities under which the common man 
suffers. 

Your favorite maxims, slogans and beliets are 
likely to come out badly battered after following 
the criticisms of this gentle and learned philos- 
opher. How do you stand on the question 
whether the amassing of great wealth and its 
subsequent donation to the universities, founda- 
tions, star-gazing observatories, art galleries and 
radio music halls justifies the system which 
permits of its accumulation? Athenian culture 
in the condition of the world then existing was 
impossible without slavery. This slavery was 
necessary in order that the foree of Athenian 
culture might civilize the world and produce 
the very influence which at length banished 
slavery from Europe and America. Shall you 
agree with Henry James that eulture requires 
a rich leisure class? Or shall you incline to 
the hope that an intelligent society without 
men of great wealth will subsidize those who 
possess peculiar gifts in the arts and sciences? 

Especially timely is Professor Wheelwright’s 
discussion of the basis of political authority, 
sovereignty, democracy, capitalism, profit, indus- 
try, exploitation, corporations, sabotage, pov- 
erty, international relations, war and human 
values. In this and in his “Metaphysical Back- 
ground of Ethies” he is applying the measuring 
stick of morality to matters usually treated in 


of the sciences. 







































mathematical For 
ass use he adds extensive questions, tests, 
readings and themes for thought and 


way 
projects, 


decision, 


Bruno vs. Superstition. On reading Ezra 
ino’s essays in debunkery* I have a flash 
memory back to the time when, as a high- 
| boy, I had the run of the library of our 
Methodist minister. I had a book by Robert 
Ingersoll taken from my hands as the preacher 
remarked, “Your brain’s too soft yet for that.” 
Mr. Bruno’s judgment has been hard-boiled 
y long experience with juries, judges and in 
cross-examining a multitude of witnesses. He 
offers a merciless appraisal of Soerates, Jesus 
and other teachers. The churches, he says, are 
hidebound. So, except in departments of pure 
science, are the higher institutions of learning. 
Professors are muzzled. How, then, can a stu- 
dent be eneouraged to think for himself? In 
is chapter, “That Holy Ghost of Patriotism,” 
Author Bruno has a jolly good time. The first 
Roosevelt was decidedly Fascistie. He undid 
» work of Jefferson and Lincoln. Wilson had 
the idealism of Jefferson without genius for the 
ereat task. His prineiple of self-determination 
hy peoples pushed civilization backward. Hitler 
is its legitimate offspring. 

Lawyer Bruno’s picture of courts and trials 
makes clear why the layman has little respect 
Administration of justice has been 
at a standstill for centuries. It is as antiquated 


S( 


for law. 


as a flail. 

As publie prosecutor Mr. Bruno found nearly 
99 per cent. of criminals to have been reared 
homes. His experiences brought 
the belief outlined in his chapter on 
“The Death of the Gods.” He concludes with a 
propheey of the coming renaissance inspired 
by the scientifie east of mind. Man maintains 
his balanee when he sticks to the knowable. He 
las acted like a madman when he has sur- 
rendered to the supernatural. The second 
will come boldly, undisguised. 
Youth are preparing it. 


in religious 


him to 


renaissance 


Manuals of Manners and Morals. Cultivation 
of the graces, remarks Researcher Mason, is less 


*Ezra Bruno, ‘‘Ghosts of Yesterday.’’ D. 
Appleton-Century Company, New York. 206 pp. 


$2.00. 
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sought after here than in the more refined circles 
ot Europe. We have a business civilization. 
We haven’t time. But we have a half-conscious 
recognition of the need of a social cult. The 
fumbling and inarticulate schoolboy tries to “act 
like a gentleman.” Social climbers eagerly sean 
the pages of books which tell how the four 
hundred behave. Educators hope to 
the essentials of good breeding. What we pos- 
tulate in the system of manners comes mostly 
from British origins. A study of these is 
responsible for the monumental Mason collee- 
tion. The author epitomizes hundreds of vol- 
ues of courtesy, literature, works of princes 
and kings, gentlemen and scholars, fathers and 
mothers, tutors and writers. Chestertield’s let- 
ters are here, William Penn’s aphorisms and 
Francis Hawkins’s “Youth’s Behavior,” out of 
which the boy Washington copied his “rules of 
civility and decent behavior in company and 
conversation.” Serious or sareastic, quaint or 
commonplace, masculine or feminine, strict or 


instill 


liberal, these guide books to gentility mirror 
the aspirations of our ancestors. 

Old prints, facsimiles, multitudinous notes 
and bibliographies, a large index and a sturdy 
binding add to the value of this work of 
diligent scholarship. 

Basic Facts of Economics. Professor Jones, 
of the chair of economie geography, Clark Uni- 
versity, draws from the store of faets and prin- 
ciples with which he has enriched himself. He 
has published a presentation organized so as 
to give the student a general view of the 
resources of the world. The photographer, 
draughtsman, papermaker, printer and binder 
have made Professor Jones’ valuable text a 
book of beautiful workmanship. It covers popu- 
lation, distribution, fisheries, grazing, farming, 
forestry, mining and manufacturing. It abounds 
with material with which the teacher of geog- 
raphy in any grade can supplement class instrue- 
tion. It is a text for older students. It is 
equipped with modern teaching aids. 


Careers in Government Services. Professor 
of Publie Administration Leonard White, of 


4 John E. Mason, ‘‘Gentlefolk in the Making.’’ 
University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia. 
395 pp. $4.00. 

5Clarence Fielden *“ Keonomie 


Jones, Geog- 
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the University of Chicago, is responsible for a 
terse informative account of the ups and downs 
of civil service in the United States.® 

Upon the thesis that the best men will not 
give government the service it needs unless we 
establish a recognized career in it comparable 
to those attainable in universities, in the pro- 
fessions and in business, Dr. White reproduces 
his five popularly phrased lectures that are read- 


able with real relish. 


Masterly History. A reading of Thomas and 
Hamm’s “Modern Europe’? will confirm a belief 
growing among school people that a teacher 
writes a better text-book than a professional 
historian. By this token two teachers do twice 
as well. This pair of high-school instructors 
whose work has just delighted me know what 
the young people of to-day want to learn. The 
authors have taken as their themes, labor prob- 
lems, progress of science, social developments, 
the fine arts, nationalism, imperialism, inter- 
national relations, war and peace. They have 
told the story of these developments in Europe. 
They have not hesitated to bring in the United 
States at every point where similarity, contrast 
or actual connection in fact makes the reference 
natural. Their questions and exercises are pal- 
pably designed to work an American pupil’s 
mind in fields that will be useful to him as an 
intelligent and useful citizen. The time-charts 
in the text enable any teacher with an iteh for 
dates to inflict those good old sulphur and 
molasses doses to their children. The authors get 
the background painted in 82 pages. This is 
a ereditable feat, as it leaves 90 per cent. of 
the text for the modern history. This prelim- 
inary work is featly done; its motifs are related 
to the later history, of course, and its story is 
connected and interesting. Moreover, a splendid 
piece of text-book work is the opening of the 
modern scene with four short chapters—“En- 
lightenment,” “French Revolution,” “Napoleon,” 
“Reaction.” Here is condensation without loss 
of vitality. The often bewildering events of that 
madding period are ordered masterly. 





raphy.’’ Henry Holt and Company, New York. 
448 pp. $1.80. 
6 Leonard D. White, ‘‘Government Career Ser- 
vice.’’ University of Chicago Press. 99 pp. $1.50. 
7 Harrison C. Thomas, William A. Hamm, 
‘“Modern Europe.’’ Henry Holt and Company, 
New York. 832 pp. $2.35. 
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There is no high-school history I have yet 
seen that surpasses this triumph of text-book 
making. Its maps are crisp and new; jts 
themes for discussion are pertinent to the edu. 
sation of an American; its pictures have 4 
fascination and educative value that indicate 
collection by people who know what will inter- 


est young citizens. 


The World in One Volume. Here is a history 
for junior or senior high schools. It covers 
in lively fashion the story of mankind from 
prehistoric time through the period following 
the world war. China and Japan receive atten- 
tion. Russia has a chapter, Germany comes 
through as a puzzle. To her as to all the coun- 
tries considered the text gives eredit for the 
good she has done the world. The prevailing 
spirit of the book is to make the most of the 
good things each nation has done. The text is 
finely pictured. Teaching aids are plentiful. 


Short Mind-Manual. Professor Thompson, 
Ohio State University, is author of a captivating 
booklet on making the most of your mind.’ 
It is addressed to the high-school student. 
It affords a few minutes of discussion every 
day upon emotional control, cure of worries, 
self-knowledge, adolescent troubles, successful 
study, reading techniques and various habits 
that help or hinder the development of per- 
sonality to full stature. Every sympathetic 
teacher wants to help his students achieve 
self-mastery. But few have any organized sys- 
tematic plan. Psychologist Thompson’s offer- 
ing is the sort that should be given regular 
attention by entering classes at every opening 
of a junior or senior high school. 


Practical Physiology. Putting modern dis- 
coveries and theories of physiology into an 
interesting and practical form for junior- 
high-school students who have been put through 
numerous health readers in the lower grades 
is no summer’s day pastime. Dr. Turner has 
done this admirably.1° His professorship in 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology be- 
speaks authoritative knowledge of the subject, 

8 Lester B. Rogers, Fay Adams, Walker Brown, 
‘*Story of Nations.’’ Henry Holt and Company, 
New York. 625 pp. $1.96. 


Lorin A. Thompson, ‘‘Mental Hygiene. A 
Brief Guide to Better Self-understanding.’’ School 
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hut his success in this manual in simple words 


The erisp draw- 
vs and the lively photographs are notably 


hespeaks a unique talent. 


The Largest Educational Society. Chicago's 
mely champion of municipal honesty, Mrs. 
Benjamin Franklin Langworthy, president of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
ives in a late publication’! of that organiza- 
the 
wls and the parent-teacher units when both 
m the 
the association 


suggestions for smooth running of 
same track. The old principle 
that it shall not seek to 
nterfere with professional direction of 
: schools, Mrs. Langworthy knows should be 


This is one of the most perplexing 


the 


continued. 
problems in the premises. Devoted to improv- 
public edueation, subject to ridicule if it 
loesn’t improve it, the association is forbidden 
to mix into that part of school activity which 
: the part usually most in need of improve- 
But this wise woman 
influential follow- 
system 


ment, namely, teaching. 
cautions her numerous and 


? 
that 


between 


interposes, 
the 
school board, the people’s organized represen- 


the American 


schoolmaster and his publie, 


tative body. Every member of a_ parent- 
teacher association should know the qualifica- 
tions of candidates for membership in boards 
of education. As eitizens, parent-teacher mem- 
bers should work to get the highest type of 
citizen to serve on school boards. Every one 
knows that ignorant, lazy or dishonest mem- 
bers of boards of education have deepened the 
school erises in many communities. The most 
important funetion of the parent-teacher asso- 
ciation in the community is to form publie 
opinion which will demand good school boards. 
But, warns the president, the policy of the 
including all its branches and 
units, forbids any branch or officer, as such, 
from endorsing any eandidate for school board 


membership. 


and College Service, Box 66, Columbus, Ohio. 96 
pp. 30 cents. In lots of 12-99, 25 cents; 100 or 
more, 20 cents plus carriage. 

10C, E. Turner, ‘‘Physiology and Health.’’ D. 
C. Heath and Company, Boston. 278 pp. 96 cents. 
11“¢Our Publie Schools.’’ National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Washington. 208 pp. Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 
cents, 


association, 
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I quote Madame President because up and 
down the country are schoolmen in important 
positions who have sniffed at the expression 
of high resolves of this association and_ its 
refusal to express itself when a notoriously 
inefficient or corrupt school board is damaging 
children’s interests. I do not know 


any one 


who has had worse school boards than I have 


endured. I never knew any parent-teacher 
branch that failed to study the children’s 
deprivations under such school boards and 


to educate parents and teachers regarding the 


circumstances. Citizens thus edueated and 


protesting as citizens, joining with others not 
members of the parent-teacher group, have 


more effect than an association protest. That’s 
a fact demonstrable by a study of school 
troubles. Direct action may be less efficient 


than indirect forces. The parts may be greater 
than the whole. 

The present volume is a statement of the 
aims, workings and needs of publie education. 
It is written for the common citizen by John 
Finley, Edgar Knight, Carleton Washburne, 
William John Cooper, Harley Lutz, A. L. 
Threlkeld, William G. Carr, Lucy Gage, Arthur 
Moehlman, George Strayer, Jesse Newlon, John 
Norton, Julia Merrill, Nora Beust, Elizabeth 
Robertson, J. W. Faust, Joy Morgan and 
Harold Ickes. 

For study programs by the branches there 


are topies and references. The first topic is 


timely, “Edueation, Demoeracy’s Safeguard.” 
You will find this meaty little volume a masterly 


summary of the educational situation. 


The Reform Reasonable. For Schoolmaster 
Curry!? I confess to an admiration and affee- 
not far from His 
magazine articles have always given me a thrill. 
He never fails of a forthright penetration to 
the heart of a problem. Habitually, but with 


a modest reasonableness, he applies a moral 


tion removed worship. 


yardstick to whatever school usage is brought 
to his attention. 
inquiry as to the schoolman’s duty in 
preparation of youth for this bewildered world. 

You will like his honest doubts of the value 
of the seores of things you do in sehool with 
an untested half belief that they are efficient. 
Observer Curry sees in your cultivation of 


The present book is an 
the 
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patriotic emotion a persistence of an error 
that causes war and misery. A wrong feeling, 
he notes, gives rise to wrong ideas because 
it limits the free flow of intelligence. In such 
a matter as tariffs, for instance, propositions 
for which support can not be found among 
any trained economists whatever are widely be- 
lieved because patriotism sems to make them 
plausible. 

Here are some of the convictions Author 
Curry offers: 

that civilization is at present threatened 
by unreasoned and _ unreasonable passions 
which different groups propagate; 

that most of these are based on fear and 


its supplementary, hate. Nazis hate Jews 
and Communists more than Nazis love one 
another. Capitalists hate Communists more 


than loving their own sort; 

that education is singularly blind to the 
sort of world it is fitting for; 

that Latin is studied for years in school and 
never looked at again, thus taking time from 
essentials ; 

that education neglects economies, present 
politics and current important events; 

that people educated by the current school- 
ing are oppressed by a sense of frustration; 

that the schoolmaster had better try a course 
of teaching which might turn out to be right 
rather than to continue the present one, which 
is certainly wrong; 

that every teacher is faced by circumstances 
showing that the social order must be radically 
changed and that education will have to play 
the most difficult and most important part in 
the changes which must be made. 

These propositions are accompanied by 
appropriate facts and reasonings. 

Under the titles, “Freedom and Discipline,” 
“Competition and Marks,” ‘“Co-Education,” 
“Edueation for Peace,” ete., Mr. Curry outlines 
in practical detail the part the school must 
take. 

This is an inspiring book, written by a master 
of readable writing, never dull, never too eopi- 
ous, refreshingly confident in the ability of 
teachers to go over the top. The strategy of 





12W. B. Curry, ‘‘Education in a Changing 
World.’’ W. W. Norton and Company, New York. 
192 pp. $2.00. 
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the campaign is so simple, so component o{ 
right reason that a united advance is certaj; 
of triumph. 


The World’s Educational Purposes. Hoy 
slowly a successful innovation in school proce. 
dure is adopted by other institutions than the 
one in which it is perfected is observable jy 
the study of educational theories and practices 
edited by Drs. Tugwell and Keyserling coyer- 
ing present trends in Germany, England, 
France, Russia, Italy, Denmark and Canada. 

Adoption by all nations of cost-saving inyen- 
tions of proved success anywhere—Germay 
dyes, Italian wireless telegraphy, Swedish ni- 
trates, American typewriters, any one’s medi- 
eal diseovery—finds small parallel in educa- 
tional changes. Slow-moving tradition holds 
customs, beliefs and schools to national pat- 
terns. A history of thought and social aceept- 
anees in each of the countries considered 
in this survey elarifies each chapter. 

Germany’s present course of educational 
inbreeding curiously labels as German eyen 
the few ideas she has borrowed from others. 
Shaw’s jibe at her for unser Shakespere has 
as much truth as humor. Here, as in Italy, 
propaganda has driven out discussion, the 
expansion of the mind for reception of truth. 
France’s conception of education for discover- 
ing an élite hangs on. Russia practices merci- 
less expulsion of teachers suspected of ideal- 
ism. Denmark offers a unique working out of 
schools for a cooperative commonwealth. En- 
gland struggles to give research and experi- 
ment an opportunity against the complacent 
satisfaction of the realm with things that have 
been. Canadian common sense feels bound by 
formal examination systems. These particu- 
lars, charaeteristie as they may be, are too 
simple. Other circumstances responsible for 
the educational progress or lag in each country 
are made clear by the several accounts in the 
volume. 

Must education linger in the wake of world 
changes? The contributors to this lively volume 
see education as a possible and necessary agent 
for changing the world. These authors are 
Columbia College men, all teaching the course 


13 Rexford G. Tugwell, Leon H. Keyserling, Hor- 
ace Taylor, J. Bartlett Brebner, Jacques Barzun, 
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contemporary civilization. Their treatment 
educational redirection is happy in a free- 
from dogmatie teaching. Their conjec- 
; and beliefs are based upon collections 
facts here arrayed and full of interest. 


0 


ture 


Inspired by the Tennessee Valley. Professor 
rt’s latest work™ takes the Tennessee Valley 
nprovement as a text from which to amplify 
discourse upon the future of America with 
per edueational service. He analyzes the 
niliet between culture and technology, with 

























He visions the city 
adequately edu- 


propheey as to the result. 
the future, the dwelling of 
ated inhabitants. 

A statemanship educated to democratic 
pes and purposes, master of science and the 
available to 
land of 


wees of the modern world 
could lead the 
mise it might choose. 

As usual, Professor Hart goes deeply into 
If schooling, he says, is 


masses into any 


educational 
creat good it is represented to be we 
uld have more of it, especially in time of 
depression. The lying doctrine of Plato that 
education is only for the gentleman has been 
lominant in our schools. Greek has_ been 
forced out of the curriculum, but the social 
that have come in moulded into 
the academie form for teaching as if they 
were only academic and merely ornamental. 
The charaeteristies of the dominant academic 
theory of education Professor Hart enumerates 
They are generally 
resulting in sterile intellectualisms. Professor 
Judd’s “Problems of Education” and Dean 
Holme’s praise of the book are cited as evi- 
dences of the ineapacity of schoolmen to realize 
e circularity of their thinking and the absur- 
ty of it. Our dominant educational theory 
is bankrupt. Much of the blame must always 
rest on school and college leaders. 

What should education be doing? asks the 
His answer: Helping children and 
adults get ready for the future American life. 
Robert Valeur, Boris Schoenfeldt, Shepard B. 
‘lough, John H. Wuorinen, ‘‘ Redirecting Educa- 
ion in Europe and Canada.’’ Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, New York. 285 pp. $3.00. 

'* Joseph K. Hart, ‘‘Education for an Age of 
Power.’’ Rata and Brothers, New York. 245 


ae 
$2.5 


usages. 


are 


uales 


with scathing resentment. 


a 


author. 
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We shall have the greatest battle of forces 
experienced since 1865. Schools may want to 
stay out of the conflict. They may prefer 
the safe eulture that is in books. What has 
this given us? <A loss of the power of think- 


ing about things that matter. 


Wherein the Teacher is not Educated. It is 
very important that the training of teachers 
prepare them for intelligent participation in 
civie duties. This is the conclusion of nineteen 
expert worthies constituting the committee to 
prepare the twenty-third yearbook of teachers 
of edueation.'® 

The institutions engaged in training teachers 
are not as a whole alive to their responsibilities. 
It is disconcerting that few instructors dealing 


with edueational problems ever see classes 
other than their own. Every one giving 


courses in the methods of teaching ought to 
be trying them out with the children in labora- 
tory school. 

Better teachers is the greatest professional 
need of the publie schools. The general public 
realizes that the schools are not getting the 

There is a recogni- 
failure to 


teaching that is needed. 
tion that the 
educated and cultured product is due largely 
to the poor quality of the teaching. 

A strong chapter of the book reprehends 
failure to select and promote only the most 
fit for educating the generation. The needs 
of students as potential citizens assume large 
proportions right now. Teachers as a 
either fail as actual participators in 
affairs or are looked upon as apart from other 
people and out of touch with the real struggles 


school’s deliver an 


group 


civie 


of the time. 

Curriculum content pattern, 
teaching, demand and supply, criticism of the 
national survey of the education of teachers, 


and directed 


are treated extensively. 


A High-School Struggle. Wherever you live, 
there is so much in common in the 
of secondary education in all parts of America 
that Professor Mulhern’s history of this phase 
in Pennsylvania’® will entertain and edify you. 


progress 


15 Fowler D. Brooks, editor, Thomas Alexander, 
chairman, ‘‘The Education of Teachers.’’ Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 266 pp. $1.50. 

16 James Mulhern, ‘‘A History of Secondary 
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The field extends from colonial beginnings. that a better balance of the sexes among the 
The author has explored literature dealing teachers of American schools than is the case 
with Pennsylvania’s eulture from the earliest now would be more normal and delight{y! 
days. This book describes the Wiliam Penn The American child lives in a world of fey). 


Charter School, colonial private schools, the 
academies, secondary education for girls, the 
Central High School of Philadelphia and the 
contests resulting in tax-supported institutions 
of secondary education. He reproduces por- 
tions of rare old documents. 

Modern theory is a negation of the disci- 
plinary Stu- 


dents are no longer considered as material to 


doctrine of the earlier schools. 


be moulded according to a preconceived plan. 
They are, rather, active self-educating agents; 
the teacher, an But 
practice has not kept pace with theory. Much 
What this is is set forth. 


adviser and director. 


remains to be done. 


Why Meddle with the Course of Study? The 
Englishman who tightly bound British teachers 
to a rigid had this 
epitaph proposed for him by one of the vic- 


eut-and-dried eurriculum 
tims: 
Here lie the bones of Robert Lowe; 
Where he’s gone to I don’t know; 
If to the realm of peace and love, 
sid good bye to joy above. 
If he’s gone to the lower level, 
Don’t congratulate the Devil. 


The persistence of cabins, eribs and eonfine- 
ment for the purposes and practices of eduea- 
tion pervading theme of a report by 
an Australian teacher whom the Carnegie Cor- 
poration enabled to study schools in the United 
States and Britain. —_- Viee-principal 
Browne’? is a keen observer, a clear reasoner 


is a 


Great 


and an earnest protester against the slowness 
of schoolmasters to see the necessity of eatch- 
ing up with the world. His proposals for 
reform apply to us as well as to his ecountry- 


men. 


Present Education Popularity Put.  Con- 
tinuity of professional progress is accomplished 
in some countries by a preponderance of men 


teachers. It is only common sense to believe 





Education in Pennsylvania.’’ The Science Press, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 714 pp. $5.00. 
17G. S. Browne, ‘‘The Case for Curriculum 


Revision.’’ Melbourne University Press, Australia. 
183 pp. 


$1.25. 


nine influence both at home and at school. 

Dr. Bain, of New College, Columbia Uy}. 
versity, says this in a very wholesome account 
of present-day schools.18 The book is intended 
for parents, to inform them of the 
changes that have taken place in education, 
It is concerned chiefly with the elementary 
Dr. Bain knows the field. ' 
author, and research 
has had experience and has developed so ¢on- 
siderable a share of the teaching improvements 
of our time as to justify the place she holds 
in the front row of sane progressives. This 
book has a style to it that will make it read 
by teachers and parents. 


basic 


grades. As teacher, 


professor worker she 


Statistical Needs of the Educator. For ay 
enjoyable visit with the histograms, the nomo- 
grams, the platykurties, the skewnesses and 
other members of that numerous and interest- 
ing family, go along with Professor QOdell,! 
of the University of Illinois. He has written 
their biographies on several previous oceasions. 
In his present book he makes you familiar with 
the characteristics of those you are meeting 
in educational circles, everywhere. Tabulation, 
frequencies, curves, averages, 
variability, correlations, — reliability, 
graphie representation, related matters, ar 
expounded and illustrated in a manner designed 
to meet the statistical needs of those interested 
in education but not unusually expert in dif- 
ficult mathematics. 


classification, 
errors, 


Religion and the Young. Mr. Ryburn*® con- 
siders that advance in knowledge of principles 
of teaching has not sufficiently permeated reli- 
gious education. Memorization of a catechism 
or of portions of the Bible is not enough to 
secure right conduct. It must be worked for 
in accordance with the findings of psychology. 
This volume treats of self-development, sublim- 
ation and repression, fear, the herd, community 
thinking, suggestion, pugnacity, the sex instinct 
and their relations to religious teaching. 

18 Winifred E. Bain, ‘‘Parents Look at Modern 


Education.’’ D. Appleton-Century Company, New 
York. 330 pp. $2.50. 
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Mr. Ryburn writes with an engaging charm. 
His suggestions are of value to teachers in 
) field. His proposals are marked by 
ee ng practicality. 

Old Practices Appraised. Dr. 
how 


Vew and 
Wrichtstone?! deseribes social studies, 
tural seience, language teaching, mathemat- 
fine arts and industrial work are conducted 
e publie schools which he selected. In 
1e deseribes the unchanged methods still 
cue in handling these subjects. Then, 
» methods. He considers both the elemen- 
tary and the high-school grades. 


He shows the 


He admin- 
istered standard tests. reasons 


considering the new practices preferable. 


5 


He finds personal and social adjustments im- 


Educational Revolution. 
protest 


for the 

Lull?? makes 
vainst the accumulation of ideas and methods 
in teaching long after their efficacy has ceased. 


Training 
vigorous 


Protessor 


The making of text-books, he says, and the 
selection of teachers have been so bad that 
an educational revolution had to come. Expon- 
ents of the child-centered school are mitigating 
the tyranny of the text-book. They have made 
establishing a free-play 
There should be no 


a contribution in 
approach to learning. 
turning back. 

Old men have shown little innovating capac- 
ities in producing texts for the elementary 
Since text-books constitute the curric- 
ulum there is a dearth of innovation in educa- 
Dr. Lull, at 61, is young and snappy. 
He came out of the Michigan State Teachers 
College 17 years after me and has gathered 
wisdom in Michigan, Washington, California 
and Kansas. His book is addressed to primary 
school teachers, to supervisors, principals and 


] 
school. 


tion. 





19 Charles W. Odell, ‘‘Statistical Method in Edu- 
cation.’? D, Appleton-Century Company, New 
York. 457 pp. $3.50. 

20W. M. Ryburn, ‘‘Theory and Practice of 
Christian Edueation.’’ Oxford University Press, 
New York. 260 pp. $2.50. 

*1, J. Wayne Wrightstone, ‘‘ Appraisal of Newer 
Practices in Selected Public Schools.’? Teachers 
College Press, Columbia University, New York. 
117 pp. $1.50. 


*? Herbert G. Lull, ‘‘Principles of Elementary 
W. W. Norton and Company, New 
532 pp. $2.50. 


Education. ’? 
York, 
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superintendents. It centers on “the free-play 


approach”—buoyant impulses, joyous appre- 
ciations, satisfactions in achievement, the feel- 
ing of well-being. Wherever teaching fails in 
this Dr. Lull gives it a good thwack. Objective 
testing needs watching. As they are commonly 
used, tests sacrifice facility in the free play 
of ideas. 

Latin instruction sets up the aim of formal 
discipline and the delusion that Latin is nee- 
had to 
add this aim of vocational value to save itself 


High-sechool 


essary to proficiency in English. It 


from extinction. mathematies 


clings to the claim of mental discipline. It 
remains 


unmoved by the needs of practical 


affairs. The great emphasis in English is 
placed on grammar and correct writing with 


little attention to the value of what is 
written. 

The books’ constructive offerings, which con- 
stitute the most of it, are strong chapters on 
the educated teacher, American culture in the 
curriculum, orientation, adjust- 
ment of normal children, activities and mate- 


rials, details of the separate studies, the test- 


very 


integration, 


ing program. 


A Dozen Plans of Reformed High Schools.” 


Twelve contributors and a coordinator, all 
members of a Society for Curriculum Study, 
offer plans for the reconstruction of the Amer- 
ican high school. Sample extracts of reasons 
for change show the authors’ convictions that 
the nation is poorly served by the prevailing 
high-school usages. 

In the present majority practice the course 
of study reflects the ideas of individualists 
and competitive society. It is based on 
It is on the principle 


lais- 
sez-faire philosophy. 
that the individual is free to advance his own 
benefit without regard to general welfare. 
The curriculum with academic 
classical subjects to prepare entrants to tradi- 
tion-ridden colleges rather than for living in 
the modern world. High school aims at an 


is loaded and 


23 Samuel Everett, Sidney B. Hall, Fred M. Alex- 
ander, W. B. Featherstone, V. T. Thayer, C. 
Maurice Wieting, R. D. Lindquist, Goodwin Wat- 
son, George H. Meridith, James E. Mendenhall, 
William L. Wrinkle, C. L. Cushman, G. Robert 
Koopman, ‘‘ A Challenge to Secondary Education. ’’ 
D. Appleton-Century Company, New York. 353 pp. 
$2.00. 
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upper-class culture instead of service to the 
masses. It has no realistic story of the strug- 
gles of workers and farmers. The high sehool 
is an accretion of studies extending over past 
centuries. It is erowded with an indefensible 
body of subject-matter and has an unsuitable 
organization. Its personnel is devoted to de- 
fending its inherited make-up. This deliberately 
causes the maladjustment of youth. It makes 
them cynical to the finest American democratic 
ideals, or unresponsive to ideals of any kind. 
Our atomized and compartmentalized curricula 
conform to no principles of synthesis of expe- 
rience. Our emphasis on credits, marks and 
other secondary concepts teaches youth to mis- 
take the symbol for the reality and to prize 
The high 
school is not and never was a publie school 
but an influence to create a It is like 
a clinie that would say, “We treat only cancer 
here, although you can come, whatever your 
Latin, ancient 
history and medievalism are empty formalities 
even for those who will seek the Ph.D. The 
school is not organized to develop thoughtful, 


shallowness above sound character. 


caste. 


disease.” algebra, geometry, 


independent, creative participants in social 
reconstruction directed to general welfare. 


Tax-supported for making a better common- 
wealth, the high school has surrendered itself 
to the acerediting committees of higher insti- 
tutions aiming at an_ isolated scholarship. 
The controlling colleges are not concerned with 
the democratic education of all youth. The 
high school suffers from a scholarly paralysis 
preventing the discontinuance of a program 
once established. The world is vastly different 
from what it was when Latin functioned. You 
could not diseover this from an examination of 
the typical curriculum. 

These observations are quoted from Masters 
Hall, Alexander, Mendenhall, Wrinkle, Ever- 
ett, Featherstone and Lindquist. From the 
other six you may gather equivalent diagnosis. 
Their construetive plans for reform go into 
changes needed in aims, courses and administra- 
and do it in gratifying detail. These 
doctors have surrendered none of their judg- 


tion 


ments to a compromising conference. They 
disagree in important particulars. There are 


individualists and eonformists among the con- 
tributors, proposing a common course for all 
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or services for separate personal interests 
The writers do not agree on the issue whether 
a clear-cut civic outlook should dominate anq 
whether the school should aim at a new socia) 
order. Nor do the contributors hold tovethey 
on the issue of youth’s participation in the 
life of to-day. 

On the other hand, there is agreement tha: 
every aspect of the high school should be rp. 
examined with a view to making a consistent 
philosophy and organization of service. The 
authors severally are for the entire census jp- 
stead of for picked youth. None of the writers 
is for the specialized subject curriculum now 
typical. Samuel Everett, editor of the volume, 
analyzes these differences and agreements in an 
illuminating manner. 

This yeasty work is one that ought to be in 
every high-school library and to be made a 
topic for faculty meetings until its main themes 
have been thoroughly covered. 


Skilful Lures to Good Conduct.  Tireless 
Garry Myers, personal psychologist, syndicated 
adviser on personality problems, Western lte- 
serve professor, has responded to the call of the 
School and College Service Company by writing 
three pocket manuals on self-culture.** 

Free of all repellent suggestion of preachi- 
ness, these sympathetic straight talks to boys 
and girls cover a multitude of matters from the 
eure of childish lying to the successes young 
people consider great. 


Late High-school Information. During the 
last month Federal Commissioner Studebaker 
issued a booklet on Courses in Occupational In- 
formation (5 cents) based on _ information 
gained from 1,111 high schools. Another of his 
bulletins, “High School Clubs” (10 cents), is an 


up-to-date summary of extra-curriculars. “Ac- 
credited Secondary Schools in the United 


States” (15 cents) is the eighth of this series 
covering public and private schools. The pub- 
lisher and distributer of these publications is the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

24 Garry Cleveland Myers, ‘‘ Learning to be Lik- 
able,’’ 128 pp., 40 cents; ‘‘Conduct,’’ 48 pp., 20 
cents; ‘‘Manners,’’ 48 pp., 20 cents. Twenty 


to forty per cent. reduction for quantities. School 
and College Service, Box 66, Columbus, Ohio. 
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History of Harvard. The first of four vol- 
mes? which are to present the first American 
versity from its beginnings through the ad- 
istration of President Eliot, is off the press. 
ning with the origin of universities, the 
paints that of Paris at work and play, 
ber medieval schools, their and 
wrses, the rise of colleges, the English Cam- 
ridge, the Puritans, polite learning, the gentle- 
and scholar, until Emanuel College and 
John Harvard are reached. All this is full of 
‘aint and picturesque lore told with untiring 
vital ty and interest. The author’s adventure 
ng old reeords has the zeal of the true 
hunter combined with a rare judgment of what 
holds the attention of the general reader. From 
here on the implieations directly affecting pres- 
ent educational policies are intensely pertinent. 
lhe characteristics of Harvard worthies—and 
unworthies—aneedotes, calamities, struggles, vie- 
ries, give the work the quality of an epic. 
Anne Hutchinson, of nimble wit, voluble tongue, 
reat charity, notable helpfulness and eminence 
| knowledge of the seriptures, marches in and 
vets herself duly banished. Nathaniel Eaton 
plants the college yard, starves and thrashes his 
assistant master, gets himself dismissed and the 
college closed after its first one year. Comes 
Henry Dunster as president, holds the first eom- 


kK 


methods 


mencement, bestows degrees on nine young men 
of good hope, appeals for revenue and in ten 
years does as much as any of his successors. 


With the close of his term the volume ends, to 
be carried forward in Volume II, now ready for 
“Harvard College in the Seventeenth 


1 
tne press < 


l 
Century.” 


Chronicles of the University of Chicago Revo- 
The widely diseussed changes in the col- 
lege of the University of Chicago are discussed 
and expounded by the dean.2® As you remem- 
ber, the old plan of a fixed curriculum, though 

anew type, has been resumed. The attain- 
ments and eapacity of each student is consid- 
ered. Achievement, instead of days of atten- 


} 


lution. 


dance and course eredits, permits you to get 


Samuel Eliot Morison, ‘‘The Founding of 
Harvard College.’? Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge. 471 pp. $5.00. 


_ °° Chauncey Samuel Boucher, ‘‘The Chicago Col- 
lege Plan.’? University of Chicago Press. 344 pp. 


$3.00, 
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where you can succeed. You can take the pass 
examinations, whether you have participated in 
any or none of the elass exercises. The instrue- 
tors, however, will mark you four times a year, 
A or B or C or D or F, the first four being pass- 
ing grades. Chicago used to dismiss failing 
students at the end of every quarter; now, a 
whole year for trial is given. These and other 
changes Dean Boucher explains and defends. 
His book is the first official report of what the 
new plan is and how it works. It is the sum- 
mary of ten years of experimenting. It treats 
of the philosophy of a new educational creed, of 
the courses, the syllabuses, the comprehensive 
examinations, student faculty relations, 


danee results and so forth. 


gui- 


Radio Reform. The bound copies of the re- 
ports of the National 
Radio in Edueation are pleasing to the eye. 
Editor Tyson’s experience managing the Colum- 


Advisory Council on 


bia Alumni News and the announcements of 
university extension courses has given him the 
know-how for attracting readers. These 
ceedings of the fourth educational radio con- 
gress*? contain enough addresses by a brilliant 
galaxy of stars to make the book a good text for 
higher English classes in secondary schools and 
in universities. Here President Sproul is bril- 
liant and critical; Millikan, solicitous and hope- 


ful; Hutchins, puzzled and protesting; Ogburn, 


pro- 


sober and corrective; Ickes, modest and econ- 
structive; Keppel, cautiously cheering; Bruce 
Bliven, Newspaperman 
Harris, politely contentious; Walter Damrosch 
Erskine, prophetie. 
The discussions and criticisms spoken by numer- 


seathingly sarcastic; 


and John optimistically 
ous bright people are stenographically reported 


and are full of pertinence. There is a scin- 
tillating speech by John Finley and an oetet- 
panel discussion by notables on needed improve- 
ments in American broadeasting. The reports 
of committees of various fields of radio educa- 
tion are full of meat. Professor Reed reports 
one hundred successive broadeasts of “You and 
Your Government.” Ninety-five thousand copies 
of the program on trends in government have 
Advertisers’ de- 


been issued and distributed. 


27 Levering Tyson, editor, ‘‘Radio and Educa- 
tion, Fourth Annual Assembly.’’ University of 
Chicago Press. 266 pp. $3.00. 
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mands have shortened the educational time 


used. Thirtee 


is pretty short, but the American listener 


n minutes for covering a national 


issue 
is served better in two fifteen-minute periods 


than in School superin- 


one ot thirty minutes. 
tendents distribute the announcements and urge 
pupils to get their parents to listen to the citi- 
zenship broadcasts. But the committee 1s still a 
beggar dependent on the attitude of owners and 
managers of the radio stations. 

Director Bryson’s tart frankness flavors a 
short announcement on the cover flap of the 
book: “Technics have been perfected which will 
induce people to listen to a program and per- 
suade them to This trick 


has not been learned by the so-called educational 


eontinue listening. 


broadeaster. This fact is seeping into the con- 
sciousness of the educators who have fought, 

eR: oly Se 
bled and died in attempts to utilize the radio. 


A Beautiful Challenge to English Teachers. 
In book four of their Literature-and-Life series, 
Seott, Foresman and Company present a 
uniquely handsome book designed for the high- 
course in English Literature.*8 The 


portraits, the pictures illustrating 


school 
print, the 
episodes in the selections, the end-papers, the 
frontispiece in color reproducing John Sargent’s 
painting of Ellen Terry as Lady Maebeth, give 
the book a rich elegance. Its three authors 
agree in proposing that school reading should 
lead boys and girls to like literature and acquire 
a permanent habit of reading it. In the hun- 
dreds of selections the compilers have avoided 
profound and difficult classies for people who 
have passed through the experiences of mature 
life. It is a young folks’ book. It aims at en- 
joyment and understanding. The chapters are 
in chronological sequence each introduced by an 
account of the life of the period. There are lists 
for further reading; there are summaries; there 
are class discussions; there are chronological 
charts. Literary forms are explained; difficul- 
ties are resolved on the spot, not in notes to be 
hunted at the end of chapter or book to the 
danger of losing continuity and interest. This 
is a brave gauntlet thrown down to the old type 


28 Dudley Miles, Robert C. Pooley, Edwin Green- 
law, ‘‘English Literature.’’ Scott, Foresman and 
Company, Chicago. 
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literaiure teacher (I had him in school and eo]. 

lege) who contrived to make us wish never again 
E : 5 

to read a classic we had been forced to disseet 


in school. 


Roaring Eldorado. Louis Stellman, news- 
paper-trained, a photographer of distinction, 
long-time collector of California legends and 
anecdotes, comes forward with a gossipy ae- 
Harr Wagner pub- 
lishes it. This is the Wagner whom we oldsters 
remember as superintendent of San Diego 
County schools. He edited, and still does, the 
Western Journal of Education. Every now and 
then he writes a novel or a biography of the 
golden commonwealth. Almost twenty years 
ago we saw him take the plunge into full-time 
publishing since when from his book house has 
run a steady flow of works by California au- 
thors, school texts, stories, reminiscences and 
state-lore. True to his early love, Wagner at- 
tends every educational convention in Califor- 
nia. A common answer to a question put to 
any one, there, is “Ask Harr; he knows.” 

“Mother Lode” is an account of doings on 
the long streak of gold-bearing rock from the 
San Joaquin to the Yuba, a hundred ten miles 
of stone inlay set with precious metals. It 
called men from every quarter of the earth. 
The influx was as spectacular as the crusades. 
It changed a pastoral land to a hive of brawling 
adventurers with violent passions, unexpected 
chivalries and extraordinary crimes. It started 
a literary era of Bret Harte, Mark Twain and 
Joaquin Miller. 

Mr. Stellman has left no stone unturned to 
make his book an accurate as well as an enter- 
taining record. He makes you know Jim Mar- 
shall; Captain Sutter; South-Bend Studebaker, 
the wagon maker who made wheelbarrows that 
stood up under heavy loads; Lola Montez, whose 
charms ruined a king; Pathfinder Fremont, who 
failed as politician and miner; Mark Hopkins, 
who wouldn’t gamble in camp but mastered the 
art in his railroad finance; Edwin Markham, 
who worked with a hoe and taught the young 
ideas, and a multitude of roaring bad men and 
many an upholder of law and order. 

29 Louis J. Stellman, ‘‘Mother Lode.’’ Harr 
Wagner Publishing Company, San Francisco. 303 
pp. $2.50. 


count of golden days.?® 





